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Imagination strikes a balance 


TO MAKE CARS BETTER FOR YOU 
vee 


al 





Visitor watching Crankshaft Balancer—result of creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


This “flyweight” is overweight ! 


That’s a Cecropia moth resting on a 
Plymouth crankshaft. It doesn’t look 
as if it could do much harm to a piece 
of steel weighing almost 75 pounds. 

But even that much weight—mis- 
placed—could contribute to the 
difference between a powerful, smooth 
engine and one that vibrates uncom- 
fortably and destructively! 

This crankshaft is fixed in a special, 
new testing machine. Chrysler Cor- 
poration production men, using prac- 
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tical imagination, helped develop it 
to make sure this vital engine part is 
perfectly balanced. The machine spins 
the shaft around, just as it spins in 
your car. An electronic mechanism 
checks it—more accurately than the 
best-trained human observer could— 
to make sure it is balanced down to 
a tiny fraction of an ounce! 

If the shaft is even a moth’s weight 
out of balance, the same machine 
then corrects it automatically. Every 
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Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 
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Plymouth crankshaft is checked in 
this way! The results are: more com- 
pletely balanced operation and there- 
fore less wear in the engine 

and smoother. more comfortable driv- 
ing for you. 

This test is another example of 
how we apply creative imagination 
to build Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler cars that will serve you 
longer and more economically 
and be more fun to drive. 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


NEW DRESS FOR FORBES 


Next issue, in keeping with the season, 
Forses Magazine will blossom forth in a 
brand new outfit. A complete face-lifting 
job is being readied, and the April 15 issue 
wili roll off the presses with a bright “new 
look.” 

The entire magazine is being re-styled, 
from the front cover to the back page, and 
is especially designed to conform with the 
tune and content of forthcoming new fea- 
tures. Keynoted by simplicity and distine 
tion, the new layouts will feature a less 


“flashy” and more graceful treatment of 


headlines and by-lines, a uniform handling 
of blurbs, sub-heads and captions, and a 
more attractive and readable body type. 

The new style will also enable the editors 
to provide readers with a substantial in- 
crease in actual copy. 


MOTOR MOGUL 


At 14, Charlie Wilson saw his first auto- 
mobile. Thirty-six years later, in 1940, he 
replaced William S. Knudsen—who was 
called to Washington to help head the na- 


tional defense program—as president of the 


world’s biggest automotive business: General 
Motors. 

Headlining our April 15 issue will be Bob 
Finlay’s “Men of Achievement” profile of 


this motor magnate who heads a corpora-. 
tion that has come to be looked upon as the, 
personification of Big Business. An “inside,” ' 
exceptionally informative story of one of: 
America’s top 50 business leaders, it’s: 
packed with Wilson’s first-hand views on 2° 


wide variety of topics, from production pre- 
dictions to labor relations. 
ON TRAINING AN EXECUTIVE 


All the hullabaloo over the unquestion- 
able importance of labor relations has some- 


what obscured the fact that the concepts’ 


embodied in this term apply to the executive 
as weli as the rank-and-file employee. 

In his April 15 labor relations article, 
Forses Labor Editor Lawrence Stessin delves 
into the subject of executive training, 
comes up with some practical pointers de 
signed to help you to evaluate prospective 
executives and fit them into ‘heir proper 
niches in the organization. Included is a 
Code for Executives, which lists some basic 
principles to guide management men in (1) 
their relations with superiors, and (2) their 
relations with subordinates. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS A LA HOLLYWOOD 


Our once-a-month public relations feature, 
a pull-no-punches report on public relations 
as actually practiced, next issue digs into the 
movie industry’s attitude toward its vast 
public. 

Are movie moguls fully alert to the public 
responsibilities of their industry? Or is their 
interest chiefly confined to the tinkle of box 
office cash registers? You'll get some out- 
spoken answers in the April 15 Fores, 
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CONTINENT HL POWER IS 
PREFERRED ON SO MANY FARMS 


Dozens of leading makes of tractors, balers, 
sprayers, combines and other farm 
equipment depend for their power on 





Continental Red Seal engines, selected by 
their manufacturers after exhaustive on-the-job tests. 
Red Seals have won this preference on the basis of 
power, economy, and reliable performance under all 
operating conditions. 


Typical of Continental engines’ 
specialized design for farm jobs is 
the provision of dust seals that keep 





the crankcase free from grit and dirt, 
and of an advanced-type cooling system assuring 
operation at correct temperature whether the ther- 
mometer stands at zero or 110 in the shade, 


Most of today's Red Seal agriculture 
engines reflect advances in design, 
materials, and manufacturing methods 





developed during the war. That is an 
added reason why Red Seals are better — why they 
are preferred by so many leading manufacturers of 
powered equipment for the farm. 
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2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


A few industries are receding. 


Purchasers are shying away from high. 
est-priced merchandise. 


Right research yields riches. 

Rail travel keeps up. 

Air travel doesn’t. 

The most-discussed man in America 


today, except Truman, is Henry Wal- 
lace. 


The latter’s followers are increasing. 


Predictions: Russia will not start war. 


Universal military training becomes more 
and more urgent. 


Home-building is expanding. 


Both Brazil and Argentina are going 
ahead. 


Expect more business with South 
Africa. 


Exporting may wane, but won’t dry 
up. 


Will labor unions, or law, rule? 
Key figure: John L. Lewis. 
Saving always is safe. 


John Bull is tenaciously laying founda- 
tions for recovery. 


Austerity today presages better condi- 
tions tomorrow. 


Chevrolet has 1,900,000 unfilled or- 
ders. Significant. 


Inspiring: Life insurance is increasing. 


’ Cut taxes! 


The tire industry is already experienc- 
ing deflation. 


Lowest-yielding bonds are _high- 
priced. 


Many stocks are low-priced. . 
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Our big-name companies... 


some 200 nationally known manufacturers and wholesalers, have proved 
through experience that Metropolitan Oakland Area is the logical location 
from which to sell and serve the markets of the Eleven Western States. 


Smaller regional companies bring the total up to more than 1200. 


The reasons for this are clearly shown in our industrial book, “How to 
Win the Markets of the NEW West.’ If your company is thinking West, 
you will want to study these 52 pages of facts, figures, photos and maps. 


Then if you will supply—in strictest confidence—the details of your pro- 
posed western operation, we will prepare a report applied specifically to 


We suggest that you write today for “How to Win the Markets of the NEW 
West.” It’s free. 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA, 391 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Oakland 12, California 


CALIFORNIA GOLD DISCOVERY CENTENNIAL—Celebrations in North- 
ern California throughout 1948. Many other special events and 
scores of points of interest. Ask for Special Events folder. 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
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UNION & 
PACIFIC | 
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CMOWstone rss. bx 


... where ‘Nature performs thrilling feats 
of magic. 


Union Pacific's smartly appointed, air 
conditioned trains take you in restful 
comfort to West Yellowstone Gateway, 
most popular rail entrance and nearest 
to famous Old Faithful Geyser. 


Going Union Pacific, you can conveniently 
stop over at historic Salt Lake City 





Mail coupon for free, colorful 
booklet describing Yellowstone or 
any other of these vacationregions: 
Sun Valley * Colorado »* 
Utah-Arizona National Parks « 
California ¢ Pacific Northwest 
* Dude Ranches * Hoover Dam 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Klradl off thes Daily Staamlawors 


B Union Pacific Railroad, Room No. 170, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


| om interested in a train trip to the following region. Please send booklet: * 


Send information about Escorted All-Expense Tours [_] Fa 
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READERS SAY. 


COMMONSENSE 


As a Forses subscriber, I’ve become pretty 
well steeped in this publication’s industrig] 
philosophy—enough so to find it pretty much 
my own, and that of many others with whom 
I come in contact. It is too bad that every 
business man and union member in the 
country doesn’t have the benefits of con. 
densed commonsense to be found in Forges, 
—P. L. Gassert, Oklahoma City, Okla. 






































“FAIRY TALES" 


A lot less glorification of the Fonszgy 
family and the “50 stuffed shirts” will be 
welcome. As to the latter, some of the blurbs 
are disgusting and inaccurate. In particular, — 
the one on Bob Young did not tell the other 
side of the story. 

This being 1948, let’s have reality and not - 
fairy tales. Let’s admit that some labor off- 
cials are good citizens and swell fellows, 
Let’s have more facts and less personal edi- 
torials—C. S. MerriFIELD, Maplewood, N.J. 


Received with four-year renewal.—Ep. 


ADVICE TO YOUTH 


I enjoy Forses thoroughly, not only the 
business side of your paper, but also the 
human side, and that’s why I am writing to 
comment on your editorial entitled “Tell 
Your Sons This.” 

As youngsters grow up, they sometimes 
back away from tough assignments. When- 
ever we noticed this, we always tried to im- 
press on them the fact that the assignments 
at the younger ages were not half as tough 
as the ones they would encounter later on 
in life, and if they would plow into the as 
signments as they came along, and wouldn't 
let them throw them, they would automati- 
cally be banking willpower that they could 
draw on later in life when the assignments 
really would get tougher—E. J. Ennet, 
Ehret and Kinsey, Chicago, Il. 


CONDITIONS IN BRITAIN 


Having come to this country from Scot- 
land in July, 1946, I fully endorse your sub- 
ject matter on the British Labor Govern 
ment. 

Readers and others over here do not fully 
appreciate what will happen to our system 
of Free Enterprise if it is allowed to be 
monkeyed with. This cannot be too strongly 
emphasized——Harry Barnes, Milwaukee 
Wis. 


MAN OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The article on Henry R. Luce [March 1] 
is a fine biographical job. It is an inspiring 
story, and you are to be complimented for 
this fine recital of Mr. Luce’s progress to 
his present high position in the publishing 
field.—A. H. FensHoit, The Fensholt Co., 
Chicago, II. 









WISH 


I often wish that your editorial views, 
especially those on economics, could be re 
printed in box-car letters and broadcast all 
over!—L. B. Dean, State Dept. of Revenue, 
Alexandria, La. 
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Washington isn't ready yet to take more than a few tentative steps toward a war: preparede+ 
ness program, despite stronger words against Russia. Congress is by no means convinced 
that war with the Soviet is inevitable in the foreseeable future. Wait-and-see attitude 
will dominate for another month or two. 





Key #1 is the Italian election April 18. Should Communists win or come close 
Congress could be expected to make new mobili zation moves. If the Reds suffer setback in 
Italy, Congress would breathe a collective sigh of relief and proceed largely on @ 
"stand-by" basis. 








Key #2, the Marshall Plan, will become law this month. ERP won't differ enough 
from the Administration request to warrant any charge of "sabotage" by GOP isolationists, 
Economic effect of ERP on the U. S. will be inflationary, but impact won't be felt 
seriously at once. 





Politically, GOP will try to walk the tight rope on military commitments for 3 
months longer--till after nominating convent ion. Wisconsin primaries April 6, involve 
ing a Dewey-Stassen-MacArthur race, should cl arify the Republican picture somewhat. Any 
one of the 3 candidates suffering a bad beat ing will be in an unhappy position; it was 
in these same Wisconsin primaries that Will kie's 1944 hopes were buried. 








Economically, 2nd quarter outlook is st ill more inflationary than deflationary. 
Price level is spotty, generally apears to,ha ve reached a plateau, but there are few 
Signs of a steep downgrade immediately ahead! At least partial accession to Srd round 
wage demands will give inflation another shot in the arm. Outlook for crippling strikes 
is confused, but the hand of both industry and government has been strengthened by the 
Russian menace. 








PRICE POLICY=-Producers of key commodities who raise prices to an important degree may 
expect a Congressional investigation. Loose policy evolved by the Republican leader= 
Ship--as a sort of a substitute for price con trol--is to hold the club of bad publicity 
over the head of corporate officials. 








Experience of the steel industry before the joint economic committee was Exhibit Az 
Senator Taft said frankly that the steel hear ing "will have a good effect,'' meaning that 
the threat of the Washington spotlight will have a deterring influence on other industries 
Planning price boosts. 








LABOR LAW BYPASSED--Union leaders have succeeded in finding at least one detour around 
the Taft-Hartley A Act, and NLRB says it's legal. Successful system which employers may 
expect unions to adopt is to curtail the number of union "officers"=--thus reducing the 
humber of labor leaders required to disavow comunism in order to avail themselves of NLRB‘s 
Services. 








Unions need do no more than alter their constitutions so as to assign duties to 
leaders not called "officials.'' Then NLRB is powerless. Only way loophole can be 
Closed is by legislation, unless the Justice Dept. could be persuaded (Continued on page 9f | 
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SAVINGS The reward for thrift has decreased sharply in the past two decades. While 

the proportionate share of other sources of personal income, such as job, 
business, farm or profession, has increased, the saver and investor finds his return on 
invested savings has been halved in relation to the growth of U. S. economy. This despite 
the fact that the combined return on invested savings was $3 billion greater in 1947 
than in 1929, and individual savings at work during this period were greatly expanded. 
A breakdown reveals that the three major sources of invested savings--rentals, divi- 
dends and interest income--yielded a sum representing 23¢ of each dollar of personal 
income in 1929. Last year, the total return on the same items was only 1l¢. 


HOUSING Home financing and mortgage debt have attained a new high. Total debt out- 

Standing at end of 1947 is estimated at $30 billions, a $5 billion gain over 
1946. Contributing factors to this rise: an accelerated rate of construction, soaring 
building costs, real estate price boosts, and the large number of high-percentage GI 
loans. Current non-farm home mortgage debt has risen about 50% since war's end. ... 
Inside industry study of 1947 home construction discloses that new homes were provided 
in greater proportions for families in every income group except the lowest tenth and 
the highest fifth of the country's income brackets. 


AUTOMOTIVE Apparently slated for their biggest output in history, motor makers have 

been rolling along at a production rate about 10% higher than last year. 
This should prove somewhat encouraging to new car seekers, aS most of this spurt is 
registered in passenger cars. However, a much greater ratio of popular priced cars will 
have to be turned out before order backlogs are heavily dented. Though some softening 
of demand has been noticed, it's mainly in higher priced models. An indication of the 
new car outlook is the comeback of used car prices, which give signs of stabilizing 
after the Winter break. Entire picture could change, however, especially should coal 
Stoppage become lengthy, force curtailment in output of many materials. 


RATLROADS Growing cause for concern: the continuing policy of spending more for 
equipment at the expense of fixed properties. Even though the $350 million 
earmarked this year for railroad plant is the largest sum in almost two decades, it won't 
reverse the 10-year trend in which equipment got the biggest portion of capital expen- 
ditures. . . . Nationwide development of a system of spare and replacement parts similar 
to that of the automobile, facilitating use of diesel-electric motive power, is a 
Strong selling factor in the diesel drive to displace steam. Instant availability of 
Such parts is one reason why diesels can be utilized 96% of the time, as opposed to 80 
to 90% for steam engines. . . . Chronic financial problem: the excessive time-lag be- 
tween the date costs are boosted and the time when the roads are allowed to adjust their 
rates to compensate for such increases. . . . Financial threat? Reparations suits by 


the Government seeking recapture of $2 billions, said to represent excessive wartime 
freight charges. 


CHEMICALS Working capital needs, high taxes, may act as a brake on present and future 

expansion plans. Necessity of upping working funds into line with expanding 
Sales, while at the same time taking care of plant expansion and dividends, constitutes 
@ Serious money drain. Last year's capital expenditures depended largely upon borrowing 
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and profits, inasmuch as equity capital 
was not forthcoming. But high taxes, higher 
cost of borrowing, higher construction 
costs, and continued poor response of 
venture capital are warnings of a potential 
capital pinch, with possible restrictions 
on industry growth. . .. More immediate 
worry: effect of coal and meat strikes upon 
pasic raw materials. 


DISTRIBUTION Marketing as a factor in 
business planning has in- 
creased to such an extent that it is now, 
for the first time since the war, of more 
importance in many industries than produc- 
tion or finance. A representative survey 
emphasizes that industry's demands, and 
requirements of business's customers, are 
combining to exert more influence on plan- 
ning and operations than problems of man- 
power, money, materials or manufacture. 
Demands for new products, creation of new 
outlets, and customer preference changed 
by the economic and psychological impact 
of the war and post-war period, are largely 
responsible for this development. 





METALS Coincidence: Three-year peak in 
scheduled steel output came at 
same time coal walkout began. Minimizing 
of production losses will result only from 
prompt strike settlement. ... Forecast: 
Long-term tie-up in coal pits will tip 
supply-demand balance unfavorably, 
strengthen gray market, postpone general 
economic readjustments. . . . Non~-ferrous 
metals will remain in short supply through- 
out the year: Lead, tin, zinc, antimony 
are among those leading the list. Important 
factor to watch in metal markets is future 
government stockpiling activity. As for 
aluminum, inadequacy of power supply isa 
Serious production bottleneck. 


Improving situation, best supply 
outlook in many years, is report 

of grocery manufacturers, who also see 
further improvement if favorable crop 
prospects are realized. They also believe 
that the peak in prices has been passed, 
with prices gradually stabilizing down- 
ward. Right now, however, only those items 
most susceptible to commodity market move-=- 
ments will be affected. Processed and pack- 
aged goods will take longer to adjust, 
inasmuch as their prices don't fully re- 
flect past cost increases of raw materials. 
--The Editors. 
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to make a fraud charge stand up in court. 





POPULATION FORECAST--Business planners 





will do well to give thoughtful study to 
latest predictions of U. S. population as 
forecast to 1975 by Census Bureau. Implica= 
tions are important with respect to future 
of U. S. labor force and change in age 
groups within total domestic market. Prine 
cipal conclusions: a 








1. Present population (145 million) 
will rise to 166 million in 1975, con-= 
tinue to increase at a slower pace 
thereafter, turn downward before 
2000. 


2. Biggest percentage increase will 
be inelderly people, 65 or older. This 
class now numbers almost 11 million; 
1975 total is expected to be 17-20 
million, up well over 50%. 


5. Biggest numerical increase will 
be in "older working" class, (45-64). 
There are now nearly 30 million in this 
age group, but it will grow to 39-43 
million by 1975, up around 10 million. 





4. Increase in "best working age" 
group (18-44) will be smaller than for 
older groups. These young adults now 
total 60 million; 1975 forecast is 
61-70 million. 


5. Decline is expected in the under= 
18 class. Present total is 45 million; 
forecast for 1975 is 43 million. 

6. Number of youths entering the 
labor market (reaching 18) will con-, 
tinue downhill until about 1951, gain 
gradually in 1951-1958 period, with a 
sharper increase from 1958 to 1965. 





TRADE PACTS--Major legislative batthe 
looms over extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which expires June 12. Ad= 
ministration seeks a 3-year renewal of the 
power of the President to make foreign 
trade pacts, without any OK from Congress. 








Gene Wb 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 











“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDINe" 
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Reform Business Reporting! 


All America’s important newspapers should, in the 
national interest, reform their business, industrial, finan- 
cial reporting. Their headlines almost always convey 
the impression that corporations are making enormous 
profits. For example: “General Motors Earns $287,991,- 
373.” That figure stuns the ordinary person. But the fact 
is that G.M.’s profits were only 71% cents on each dollar 
of sales. Chrysler’s profits were less than 5 cents on each 
dollar received from customers. Westinghouse’s net, 7%. 
Our packing companies averaged 1 1/3 cents on each dol- 
lar’s worth of sales last year. 

Responsible newspapers should emphasize such facts, to 
convey an accurate idea of the modest margins of profit 
earned by large companies. 

Always featured are increases in dividends. Our news- 
papers would render a most useful service if they were 
to draw the attention of their readers to the fact that in 
many instances the amount paid in Federal taxes is greater 
than the amount paid in dividends. General Motors last 
year was taxed $5.92 per common share, whereas its divi- 
dend was only $3 per share. This figure of 3% represents 
almost exactly the average return received by all stock- 
holders in American corporations for the use of their 
money last year. 

‘Actually, many people are obsessed by the delusion that 
companies usually earn as much profits as they pay out in 
wages. The facts should be reported by our newspapers: 
they should record the total amount paid in wages, the 
total amount paid in dividends—also taxes. Frankly, cor- 
porations themselves are largely to blame, since it is only 
in recent years that many of them have issued compre- 
hensive lucid annual statements citing such facts. 

In Britain almost all companies print, in the form of 
advertisements, the proceedings at their annual meetings, 
including, always, the managing director’s (equivalent to 
our president’s) report. It was pleasing to note that West- 
inghouse the other day published almost a whole page 
newspaper advertisement detailing, in simple language, its 
1947 figures. It revealed, among many other interesting 
facts, that its prices have gone up since 1938 less than 
half as much as wages, much less than the materials it 
bought. Also that the company has to obtainn $38,000 capi- 
tal to create one job. 

The fundamental fact is that America’s industry is the 
most efficient in the world. Instead of owners, stockholders, 
having reaped an exorbitant return on their savings, the 
return has been so meager for more than a dozen years 
that the flow of capital into employment-providing enter- 


prise had dwindled most alarmingly, so much so that un. 
less greater encouragement is provided, especially by the 
Government, the Government will by and by have to take 
over and dangerously expand government ownership, as in 
Britain. 
This is an earnest appeal for better reporting of what's 

what in our economy. 

* 

Nobody but yourself can elevate 
you to the heights. 
* 


Are Union Leaders Overreaching ? 


I discovered one gratifying development during a tour 
of investigation in Michigan and Ohio: More workers are 
now doing more work. They have lost appetite for strikes 
—but their leaders insist upon using this lethal weapon. 
An increasing number of wage-earners aré moving towards 


- the suspicion that union heads are in danger of over- 


reaching. 

At plant after plant I was told that production per 
worker has improved. 

The same gratifying trend, I was informed by two com- 
pany presidents having plants in Britain, has set in over 
there. 

All this is most heartening. 

Contrast that with this newspaper dispatch from Mos 
cow: 

“Vast improvements in the food and consumer 
goods industries of the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic were ordered today, and the Minis- 
try of Housing and Construction was rebuked for 
failing to fulfill its quota during the last two years.” 


Russia, in my opinion, is in a bad way, in every respect, 
is not remotely prepared to order her people to wage an- 
other war at this time. 
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Goodrich Sets Wise Example 


John L. Collyer, business statesman, farsighted presi- 
dent of B. F. Goodrich & Co., (voted one of America’s 
Fifty Foremost Business Leaders) has instituted a prac 
tical plan to spread economic education which could and 
should be followed by many, many companies. Different 
groups of school teachers are brought to headquarters on 
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 * Seture ys, conducted through the various factory depart- 
~ ments, lunched, enlightened and invited to ask questions. 
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They are given a true picture of how industry operates. 
This is from the Toledo Blade: 


Mr. Forbes declared that the nation’s trials and tribulations 
during the last 15 years could be blamed on economic ignorance, 
which, he added, was no more dense anywhere than among high- 
ups in Washington. 

Declaring that the U. S. free enterprise system was in danger, 
Mr. Forbes said unless something effective i: done to induce 
‘millions of savers to invest in enterprise capital the ultimate 
alternative will be state socialism. b 

The speaker called upon advertising men to counsel with their 
clients with a view to inducing them to look beyond immediate 
profits in planning their advertising expenditures, aiming instead, 
toward spreading the ABCs of economic enlightenment. 

“Unless we exercise business statesmanship along these lines 
the American way of life must inescapably perish,” Mr. Forbes 
concluded. 

What will it profit any company to concentrate solely, 
mercenarily, on increasing its today’s profits if our whole 
investor-owned enterprise system collapses because of lack 
of new capital, because of endorsement of anti-business 


legislation? We are nearing the cross-roads. 


* 
To be well-considered, be considerate. 
* 
The upright stand up. 
x 


U. S. Trend Still Towards Bigness 


America attained world leadership largely through de- 
veloping enterprises greater in size than those of any 
other country. Dominance of international markets never 
is won by picayune concerns. Popguns cannot successfully 
fight international, commercial or other battles. 

Rightly, we all are extremely anxious to see multiplica- 
tion of small business concerns. They are the backbone 
of economic democracy. Yet the fact is that the trend 
here is in the other direction. 

This is becoming true even in agriculture. The acreage 
of American farms is expanding. Larger farms lend them- 
selves to mechanization, to utilization of tractors and 
cther expensive labor-saving implements. The average 
size of our nation’s farms today is greater than it has 
Leen at any time since before the Civil War. The number 
of American farms decreased by nearly a million between 
1935 and 1945, to under 6,000,000, for the first time this 
century. Here are the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
statistics: 


Land in Farms Average 
Year All Farms (000 omitted) Size 
See 1,449,073 293,561 203 
aa 2,044,077 407,213 199 
56 be aners 2,659,985 407,735 153 
Sn cowansic’ 4,008,907 536,082 134 
ae 4,564,641 623,219 137 
| ere 5,737,372 838,592 146 
SE 6,361,502 878,798 138 
aa 6,448,343 955,884 148 
TP erecccces 6,288,648 986,771 157 
eae 6,812,350 1,054,515 155 
_ eer 6,096,799 1,060,852 174 
Ey sevceshes 5,859,169 1,141,615 (195 
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G. |. Urges Military Might 





Few Americans are “militaristic.” We seek no empire. 
We don’t want to control any country or any people. Our 
history proves time and again we have sought to break 
the chains that enslave one nation to another, not forge 
such chains. No thinking person, therefore, should interpret 
President Truman’s urgent request to the Congerss for 
enactment of Selective Service and Universal Military 
Training as aimed toward war. 

But the tide of events since the conclusion of World War 
II forces the reluctant conclusion that only the strong shall 
be free, that military weakness on our part has led in 
major part to two world wars and could easily lead to a 
third. 

If we are to be free, if the free nations of the world 
are to remain free, the time has come when we must say 
to Stalin and his Communists “this far and no farther.” 
But if we don’t have in readiness the might to mean it, 
do you suppose the Kremlin will believe it? 

As a [wounded] combat infantryman of the recent con- 
flict, this writer loathes war and the military life. For 
that reason, not in spite of it, we urge the enactment of 
the President’s recommendation as the best possible insur- 
ance against another war. 

The time has come to replace diplomatic protests with 
straight talking backed by military might. Stalin may not 
understand English, but he does understand strength. 

The issue is as simple as that. It is to be hoped that 
Congress will enact the requested legislation promptly.— 
Matcom Forses. 





This trend, in my opinion, will continue. It was largely 
because of the unparalleled magnitude of American corpo- 
rations that we were able to win the war, outdo tremen- 
dously the output of enemy countries. No nation could 
match ours in effective productiveness of equipment essen- 
tial to war-waging. 

It could directly be added that no other nation even 
approaches America’s “know-how.” This is one of our 
priceless possessions. 

[One of my editorial associates comments thus on the 
foregoing: “The Committee for Economic Development 
classifies 98% of firms as small business. However, about 
200 large corporations dominate our economy, make pos- 
sible U. S. world leadership. While small business does 
multiply, its influence, especially in the productive field, is 
restricted. Large companies grow larger. Moreover, under 
present conditions, the amount of money required as in- 
vestment behind each worker is becoming prohibitive for 
the newcomer. Small business is often called the “seed 
bed” of American democracy. While still fertile, fewer 
varieties are springing up, portending exhaustion at some 
time in the future.” ] 


* 


Real heavyweights don’t throw 
their weight around. 









PERSONALITIES 





Men of Achievement 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 


By LAURENCE BELL 


MERICAN industry was built by 
men who knew how to translate 
brains and hard work into pro- 

ductive enterprise, and who possessed 
the vision to plan beyond the present. 
One of these men was Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, a hard-driving, intense genius 
whose knowledge and energy helped 
put America on rubber. 

He bequeathed to his son, Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., a pair of executive 
- shoes large enough to dismay the son 
of any famous father. But the shoes 
ft. 


To see how well they fit, an ob- 
server has only to examine the life 
and times of the wiry, energetic young 


“executive who today is Chairman and 


Chief Executive of The Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Co. He has worked con- 
stantly to expand the production, sales 
and services of the Firestone organi- 
zation. In this he has been successful. 
Firestone’s gross sales reached a new 
peacetime high of $638,447,166 in 
1947. 

Alert, and dynamically interested 
in every phase of his company’s oper- 
ations, Firestone sets a pace exhaust- 
ing to many another executive. But 
he is reasonable in his demands upon 
his associates. He is both persistent 
and patient in following problems 
through to a clear-cut solution. 





With Henry Ford (right), Firestone takes a spin in an early Firestone-tired Model T 


ent important post by the simple route 
of inheritance. He worked for it, from 
the start worked under the pressure 
that has serously handicapped other 
men in the same circumstances. He 
was conscious from the beginning 





Despite the heritage of a famous name, Harvey Firestone 
started his career at the bottom, had to prove his right to a 
front-rank spot among the world’s rubber executives 





As a leader in industry, business, 
and civic affairs, he has fully justified 
the recognition as “the man most like- 
ly to succeed” accorded him by his 
classmates at Princeton. 

Firestone didn’t arrive at his pres- 





Laurence Bei, prominent New York news- 
paper and publicity man, is a regular Forses 
contributor. 


that he would be expected some day to 
take over the reins and that the world 
looked for big things from the son of 
so illustrious a father. 

Figuratively and literally, Harvey 
Firestone grew up with the rubber 
industry. At the age of five he opened 
a steam valve to start production at 
his father’s first Akron plant. 


When he first went to work at Fire- 
stone following his graduation from 
Princeton in 1920 he had two signifi- 
cant experiences behind him: (1) his 
wartime enlistment in Naval Aviation 
had shown him the equipment de- 
mands of modern warfare, particu- 
larly the equipment made with rub- 
ber; (2) he had shared with his 
father the celebrated camping trips of 
Thomas A. Edison, Henry Ford and 
John Burroughs. Curled up beside 
many a dying campfire, he had heard 
these three famous men discuss many 


subjects, and their philosophy, as well ~ 


as their experiences, left a deep and 
lasting impression. 

He spent his first two years with 
the Firestone company learning de- 
tails of the business in comparatively 
unimportant jobs. After that came 
four years with the Firestone Steel 
Products Co., in which he worked up 
to a vice-presidency. In 1926 he was 
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of the newly-organized Firestone Plan- 
tations Co., with the immediate task 
of ascertaining the most suitable part 
of the earth for producing rubber 
under his father’s vigorous campaign: 
“Americans Should Produce Their 
Own Rubber.” 

Firestone’s investigations led him 
to the Philippines, the Malay Penin- 
sula, Sumatra, Java, Sarawak, Ceylon, 
and Liberia. Out of that trip came the 
historic Firestone decision to develop 
Liberia. This piece of foresight not 
only revolutionized that tiny repub- 
lic’s economy, health and social stand- 
ards, but it saved the United States 
from near disaster 15 years later 
when the Japanese attack deprived the 
country of its principal rubber supply. 

After getting the company’s Liber- 
ian operations under way, Fire- 
stone went to England, where he es- 
tablished a factory at Brentford, in 
1928. In 1930 he arranged for a 
similar plant in Argentina, and in 
1933 set up the Firestone factory at 
Bilbao, Spain. He had become presi- 


dent of Firestone Plantations in 1932,, 


and in that capacity he attended meet- 
ings of the League of Nations Com- 
mittee on Liberia, which sought to 
develop a plan of assistance for 
Liberia. 

HANDLED BIG WAR JOB 


Meanwhile, at home he devoted 
much time to the development and 
expansion of the auto supply and serv- 
ice stores which bear the company’s 
name, and was instrumental in turn- 
ing Firestone manufacturing into new 
product channels. 

In 1941 he became president of the 
Firestone company. When World War 
II came on he told the American Gov- 
ernment literally: “Give us a tough 
job and we'll do it”—and got some of 
the conflict’s toughest jobs thrown at 
him 


How the company met the challenge 
is solidly on the record. From 58 
Firestone factories came a continual 
flood of war materials. More than half 
of all mobile anti-aircraft gun units 
were made by Firestone. They pro- 
duced millions of tires for military 
vehicles and planes. Life belts, gas 
masks, bullet-sealing fuel and oil cells, 
shatterproof oxygen cylinders and in- 
flatable rubber boats saved countless 
American lives. Firestone barrage bal- 
loons guarded cities and convoys. Bil- 
lions of machine gun bullets were 
fired from metallic belt links made by 
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the company. Giant Curtiss Com- 
mando transport planes, flying on 
wings built by Firestone, carried thou- 
sands of tons of precious cargo over 
the hump from India to China and, 
with Firestone-built gliders, carried 
airborne troops behind the enemy 
lines in Europe. 

Associated with Firestone and 
active in the company are his four 
younger brothers: Russell A. Fire- 
stone is associated with financial af- 
fairs; Leonard K. Firestone is presi- 
dent of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co. of California; Raymond C. Fire- 
stone is president of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. of Tennessee, 





Harvey Firestone received the 
following citation from FORBES 
Magazine as a result of his elec- 
tion, in a nationwide poll, as 
one of the nation’s 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders: 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. Pres- 
ident, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. 

Very able son of a very able 
father, who, unswervingly loyal 
to the high traditions he has in- 
herited, has by his own resource- 
ful intelligence and unremitting 
hard work led his farflung enter- 
prise to new heights of indus- 
trial efficiency and service to the 
public interest. Generous bene- 
factor, active in many good 
works. 











and Roger S. Firestone is president of 
the Firestone Plastics Co. All are di- 
rectors of the company. 

Firestone has not spared time and 
energy outside the company. He has 
served his country with distinction in 
war and in peace. . 

He was a member of the Rubber 
Advisory Committee of the War Pro- 
duction Board, and of the Rubber 
Advisory Panel of the Department of 
State. He also was general chairman 
for Ohio of the USO, and chairman 
for the rubber industry of the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee of the Navy 
Relief Society. 

That is the bare outline of how 
Harvey Firestone filled his father’s 
shoes at Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co. A convincing story in itself, per- 
haps, but the facts of achievement fail 
to measure the man himself. 

He is primarily a family man. Mar- 
ried in 1921 to Elizabeth Parke of 
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Decatur, Ill., they have three daugh- — 
ters and a son. Firestone, an Episco- 
palian, is particularly active in lay 
matters of his church. He is a trustee 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Ohio, 
chairman of the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work, a 
member of the National Committee of 
Washington Cathedral. 

Interested in the promotion of sci- 
entific research, he is chairman of the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
Fund, which was established to finance 
an active study and scholarship pro- 
gram. 

He is a charter trustee of Princeton 
University, a trustee of Asheville 
School, of Foxcroft School and of the 
Booker Washington Agricultural and © 
Industrial Institute. He is a member 
of the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


PLENTY OF “DRIVE” 


Firestone is slight and rugged, a 
quick thinker, who gets some of his 
executive drive even into his speech. 
He is well informed, well traveled, 
able to talk intelligently in a number 
of unrelated fields. His keen sense of 
humor makes him an_ enjoyable 
companion. He is good company 
away from his desk in the high-ceil- 
inged, walnut-paneled office in Plant 
number 1 on Akron’s Firestone Park- 
way. People who do business with him 
find him sincere, logical, and direct 
in his approach to a problem. 

Nearing 50 and looking much 
younger, Firestone’s dominant trait is 
an executive drive characteristic of 
the old-line empire builder. That, of 
course, is a prime inheritance, and a 
fortunate one for the company. 

Like the elder Firestone, he is par- 
ticularly interested in sales and pro- 
motion. 

He believes in the delegation of — 
authority, and consequently the com- 
pany’s executive roster is made up of 
men whose own initiative, encouraged 
at every step by their chief, contrib- 
butes heavily to the firm’s success. 

He is so aware of the state of the 
world, and so completely sold on his 
country’s role in it, that he comes out 
flatly for ideas and actions which are 
often at odds with those of more con- 
servative business men. He is an in- 
dependent thinker and ‘his associates 
consider him a liberalizing influence 
in any organization to which he be- | 
longs. 

His views on national and world 

(Continued on page 26) 
‘ 





BUSINESS ABCs 


This is Capitalism 


...i1n Terms of a Restaurant 
By JOHN McK. BIGELOW 


ORT CHESTER, a town of 23,000 
P:: New York’s wealthy Westches- 

ter County, is considered a some- 
what less fashionable place to live 
than such other suburbanite haunts as 
Bronxville or Rye. But despite its un- 
impressive standing on the commuters’ 
social register, the city is full of capi- 
talists. The men who run its retail 
stores, its garages, grocery stores, etc., 
are all capitalists to the extent to 
which they use money to run their 
business. George Thomas, the “Tom” 
in Port Chester’s Fritz & Tom’s Res- 
taurant, is a good illustration of this 
type of capitalism. 

In the 1920s a lot of people went to 
Luchow’s Restaurant, 14th Street, New 
York, just to enjoy the informal air 
of good cheer which always seemed 





Joun McK. Bicetow is an Associate Editor 
of Forses. 





A $3,000 investment in 1934, Fritz & Tom’s Restaurant now 
serves 400 people daily, nets over $6,000 a year. Proof that 
capitalism pays dividends for the small as well as the great 





to pervade the spot. A happy extrovert 
waiter named Fritz Beckman and 
his affable and constant companion, 
George Thomas, were responsible for 
most of the good fellowship. These 
two men started. their careers as bar- 
tenders, became waiters during pro- 
hibition, and formed an unbreakable 
friendship while working together. 
The country was still groggy from 
depressionitis in 1934 when Fritz and 
Tom decided to risk their savings in 
a business of their own. They leased 
an old frame building on the Boston 
Post Road on the outskirts of Port 


Chester, put in $3,000 worth of equip- 
ment and furnishings, and did a $200 
business the first day they were open. 
Ever since, old friends from New 
York, plus a steadily increasing num- 
ber of new friends from the immedi- 
ate vicinity, have kept Fritz & Tom’s 
in the black. In 1936 they incorpor- 
ated. They obtained a $3,000 bank 
loan, and raised enough additional 
money to do a complete renovating 
job, making their restaurant as at- 
tractive as any in Port Chester. 
When Fritz & Tom’s was started it 
was on the main highway between 





Co-manager of Fritz & Tom's, George Tliomas (right), chats with some friends during an off-hour in the main dining room 
FORBES 
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New York and Boston, and profited 





from its position as a halfway stop 
between New York and New Haven. 
In the mid-30s, however, the Merritt 
Parkway was completed, and all the 
through passenger traffic, happy to 
escape the thunder of cross-country 
trucks, deserted the Post Road. Fritz 
and Tom were glad they had dili- 
gently established their reputation as a 
good place to eat and drink, for their 
location away from the downtown sec- 
tion of Port Chester was no longer 
favorable. 

“But we had lots of friends,” ex- 
plains Tom with a smile. “And they 
still come from as far as New York 
and Bridgeport just to say hello, have 
a drink, and eat our lobster.” 


FED 600 DAILY DURING WAR 


During the war Fritz & Tom’s op- 
erated at full capacity, feeding about 
600 people a day, and building 
enough surplus to put several thou- 
sand dollars into an enlarged kitchen. 
In 1944, however, the partnership of 
these two longtime friends came to an 
abrupt end with the death of Fritz 
Beckman. At about the same time 
George Thomas was stricken with a 
heart attack. It’s difficult not to over- 
work when you’re running your own 
business, and even now, after more 
than three years, he has not fully re- 
covered his old strength and vitality. 

Tom’s long face gets longer as he 
contemplates present and future busi- 
ness conditions. As the end man in the 
long chain of fogd distribution, he has 
to answer the consumer “gripes.” His 
costs are rising every day, but he can’t 
airily pass them on to the next man in 
line, for the next man is the fellow 
looking at the menu. As a result, the 
restaurant operator has to cut his 
profit margin to the bone. 

Fritz & Tom’s, however, is some- 
what better off than the lunch-counter 
type of restaurant, for people expect 
to pay a little extra for a pleasant at- 
mosphere, table cloths, and linen nap- 
kins. Lunch counters are really feel- 
ing inflation’s pinch these days, be- 
cause people who used to be regular 
patrons, for the sake of convenience 
and economy, now find it cheaper to 
ceok and eat at home. 

What about plans for improvements 


and expansion? 


“That’s foolish,” Tom comments. 
“Everything costs too much. 

“We've been successful because 
we've had an accountant to keep track 


_ of things from the very beginning,” 
) ApPRit 1, 
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Where the Money goes 


How Fritz & Tom’s spends each in- 
coming dollar (1st column) compared 
with the average for restaurants 
throughout the country, as reported by 


“Restaurant Management” in 1946 
(2nd column) : 
err rer 31.2¢ 40.0¢ 
a name 15.7¢ 
Payroll (including 
manager ) 22.3¢ 27¢ 
a 15¢ 7¢ 
Advertising ..... 15¢ 2¢ 
Cookery fuel .... 0.9¢ 2¢ 
Light & power... 3.3¢ 2.5¢ 
Menu printing... 08¢ I1¢ 
Laundry & uni- 
ae 3.3¢ 2¢ 
Office supplies & 
printing ...... 15¢ 1¢ 
Replacements ... 2.5¢ 2¢ 
Cleaning supplies. 1.4¢ 1.3¢ 
Insurance, taxes, 
licenses ...... 3.1¢ 3.2¢ 
Water & ice..... 2.1¢ 0.8¢ 
Interest and de- 
preciation .... 2.6¢ 4.1¢ 
Miscellaneous ... 2.2¢ 1.9¢ 
Profit available for 
surplus or divi- 
dends ..... oo £26. 226 
$1.00 $1.00 
What Happens to the 


Food Purchase Dollar 


Fritz & Tom’s (lst column), com- 
pared with the average of restaurants 
surveyed in 1946 by the National Res- 
taurant Association (2nd column): 


Meat (including poul- io 


BN regen s ia % 46¢ 35¢ 
Fruits and vegetables 10¢ 18¢ 
BN BEG oo nsciccece 16¢ 7¢ 
Milk and cream... .. 4.5¢ 7¢ 
Butter & eggs...... 4.2¢ 7¢ 
Bread & pastry..... 6.8¢ 9¢ 
ee 2.6¢ 3¢ 
Coffee & tea........ 1.4¢ 3¢ 
Miscellaneous ...... 8.5¢ 11¢ 

$1.00 $1.00 





he continues with conviction. “We 
used to get sore because we had to 
fork out $30 a month for a book- 
keeper, but it’s been worth every 
penny of it to know where the money 
goes.” 

In studying this smali corporation 





Rugksetnge GAGs 


it’s interesting to see where the money 
does go, and in what quantities. Food, 
payroll, and liquor (served in the res- 
taurant’s bar) combine to use up 
69.2¢ out of every incoming dollar. 
Food costs take 31.2¢; payroll, 22.3¢; 
liquor, 15.7¢. 

In a nationwide survey in 1946 the 
National Restaurant Association found 
that the average among restaurants 
not serving liquor was 40¢ for food 
and 27¢ for payroll, totalling 67¢ out 
of each incoming dollar. The remain- 
ing 30-odd cents go for a multitude 
of small but very important items 
such as light and power, laundry, in- 
surance, taxes, menu-printing, and 
rent. Rent agreements are often set at 
a fixed percentage of the gross. The 
amount is usually between 5% and 
10%, with 7% the average. Tom has 
a straight long-term lease, pays $185 
a month. With business at its present 
volume, this is only about 1.5% of his 
gross. 

In the early days advertising occu- 
pied a larger place in Fritz & Tom’s 
budget than it does now. In addition 
to newspaper advertising, the res- 
taurant used a considerable amount 
of direct mail publicity in the form of 
calendars, greeting cards, announce- 
ments, etc. Today, however, “people 
move around so much we can’t keep 
our mailing lists up to date.” At pres- 
ent Tom relies almost exclusively on 
institutional advertising in the local 
papers two or three times a week. An 
advertising agent is employed to lay 
out copy and plan the advertising 
budget. 

Tom and Mrs. Beckman are man- 
agers of the restaurant, and each 


draws $100 a week salary. In addi- 


tion, as major stockholders in the ,7 
corporation, they'll divide a major ~ 
portion of the $6,200 profit the res- - 


taurant made in 1947. 
CHEF'S WAGE TOPS BOSS' 


Fritz & Tom’s has 15 full-time em- 
ployees, plus three extras who help 
out when needed. The chef, drawing 


$125 a week, plus room and board,’ 


makes more per week than Tom does. 
Other wages are: second chef, $95; 
salad man, $60; porters, $45 each; 
bartender, $70. All these men get 
room and board in addition to their 
regular wage. The headwaiter draws 
$30 a week, plus meals; waitresses 
get $15. In these last two cases the 
seemingly low wage is greatly aug- 
mented by tips. Incidentally, the mini- 
mum New York State wage for table 
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waitresses is $12.40 for a 40-hour 
week. 

Tom estimates that his restaurant, 
with a seating capacity of 150, served 
an average of 400 people a day last 
year. From January through March, 
however, there’s a distinct seasonal 
slump, aggravated this year by nu- 
merous ice and snow storms. This has 
to be made up during the Summer 
Sunday-driving months. 

A glance at the menu shows that 
Fritz & Tom’s is a medium-priced 
restaurant catering to medium-income 
people. Cheapest dinner is $1.50; lunch 
starts at 90¢. Seafood is a specialty, 
with shrimps, clams, oysters, scallops, 
and lobsters always included on the 
menu. Meat (including poultry) and 
seafood are the heavy items in Tom’s 
food bill, taking 46¢ and 16¢ re- 
yspectively out of each food purchase 
dollar. The average throughout the 
United States last year was about 35¢ 
and 7¢ for each of these two items. 

Along with 85% of the nation’s 
restaurants, Fritz & Tom’s does much 
of its own baking. Eight to 10 pies a 
day is the average, plus several cakes. 
Bread, however, is always bought 
from the commercial bakeries. 

“We do as much of our buying as 
possible in the local markets,” says 


Tom. “We get just as good prices that 
way, and it helps keep the money in 
the area.” 

There are about 423,000 restaurants 
in the United States. In 1946 (latest 
available figures), they did a total 
business of $6,261,826,000. A break- 
down of these figures shows that 
9.6% of the restaurants did 55% of 
the business. Fritz & Tom’s is one of 
16,840 restaurants with a bar or foun- 
tain, which in 1945 did a_ business 
totalling $2,258,500,000. In the same 
year 16,181 restaurants without bar or 
fountain grossed $1,823,700,000 and 
2,755 cafeterias had a $615,700,000 
volume. Drug stores and miscellaneous 
eating places (total: 4,847) took in 
$1,564,000,000. 

Eating places rank third in the num- 
ber of persons gainfully employed 
throughout the year with no seasonal 
slump. One out of every six workers 
in retail trades is a restaurant worker. 

Fritz & Tom’s, with a capital invest- 
ment of $37,000 (figuring deprecia- 
tion) has about $246 invested for each 
of its 150 seats. The average for the 
country: about $224. 

Not only are good food and serv- 
ice an essential in the restaurant busi- 
ness, experience in food handling is 
also of prime importance. In most 


| 


With 15 full-time employees and three pert-time extras, Fritz & Tom's spends 22%/, of its gross income on wages and salaries 


restaurant failures (50% go broke be- 
fore the end of their first year) the 
blame is laid to lack of know-how in 
buying and handling food perishables. 

George Thomas, capitalist,  ac- 
cepted this risk of failure when he 
took advantage of America’s system 
of free enterprise, saved his money 
and invested it in a restaurant. He 
could have invested in General Mo- 
tors stock or government bonds, but 
he thought he saw a way of. making 
more profit from the use of his money. 
He took the “calculated risk” hoping 
that if his restaurant proved success- 
ful profits would be greater than from 
a conservative investment. As _ it 
turned out, he had the diligence, initi- 
ative and luck to be successful. 

Most people would agree that Tom 
was entitled to his extra profit. By the 
same token, most people would not 
malign Mrs. Beckman for being a 
“coupon clipper.” As Fritz’s heir, she 
inherited his investment in Fritz & 
Tom’s Restaurant, and is an active 
partner in the business. 

The risk of failure and the hope of 
profit gave Fritz Beckman and George 
Thomas the incentive to make their 
restaurant one of Port Chester’s best. 
That’s the way capitalism and free 
enterprise work in America. 
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Alertness is your job. It’s up to you to note 
cancer’s warnings early, while chances of 
cure are best. That’s why you, and every- 
one, should learn cancer’s “danger signals” 
(they are listed below), and tell your doctor 


at once if any of these warnings appear. 
Sometimes cancer gives no warning, so it’s 
also wise to have a thorough medical exam- 
ination at least once a year. 


The second line of defense is diagnosis! 
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This is your doctor’s job. The “danger 
signals” are NOT sure signs of cancer, so 
it’s up to your doctor to find out their cause. 
In many cases the doctor may advise fur- 
ther examination at a cancer clinic or hos- 
pital, or by a specialist. If he does, don’t be 


alarmed. The chances are you don’t have 
cancer. For example, out of 654 women who 
visited one clinic because most of them had 
suspicious symptoms, 605 or 921% per cent 
were found to be completely free of cancer! 


The third line of defense is prompt treatment! 

















There are still no drugs, no pills, no “sure 
cures’”’ for cancer. The only treatments that 
have been successful are surgery, which re- 
moves the cancer, and radiation, which 
destroys it. Success often depends upon 


starting treatment early. Medical experience 
shows that the chances of effecting a cure 
are much greater when proper treatment 
begins in the early stages of the disease. 
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Cancer's “danger signals” 
e@ Any unexplained lump or thick- 
ening, especially in the breast. 


e Any irregular or unexplained 
bleeding. 


e A sore that does not heal, par- 
ticularly about the mouth, 
tongue, or lips. 


e@ Noticeable changes in the color 
or size of a mole or wart. 


e Loss of appetite or continued 
unexplained indigestion. 


@ Any persistent change in nor- 
mal elimination. 


e Any persistent hoarseness or 
unexplained cough. 


Pain is nof an early symptom of cancer 





Some hopeful news about cancer 


While cancer is the second greatest 
cause of death, exceeded only by 
diseases of the heart, real progress is 
being made in controlling it. Today, 
if treatment is started before the 
disease spreads, it is estimated that 
cures can be expected in 3 out of 4 cases 
of cancer of the breast, in 4 out of 5 
cases of cancer of the mouth, and in 
over 9 out of 10 cases of skin cancer. 


Cancer research and education are 
progressing through the all-out efforts 
of public and private agencies. But 
you are still “‘the first line of defense.” 
To learn more about protecting your- 
self from cancer, write for Metropoli- 
tan’s free booklet 48-F, ‘““There’s Some- 
thing YOU Can Do About Cancer.” 
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Poll of Economists Reveals 
Fears of Peace Threat 


CUTELY aware of an_inter- 
A national outlook which reveals 

fewer and fewer bright spots, 
ForBEs economists spotlight this factor 
as one of particular importance for 
1948’s second quarter, viewing the 
overall situation as distinctly disturb- 
ing. . 
One flatly declares that “There’s 
grave danger of war with Russia.” 
Most others, less pessimistic, neverthe- 
less concur in foreseeing continued 
“difficulties.” 

Somewhat more hopeful is one 
observer's view that, despite present 
“tenseness,” international affairs “will 
be less critical than indicated by pub- 
lished reports.” 

The following point-by-point fore- 
casts, as summarized by ForBEs editors 
from a poll of front-rank American 
economists throughout the country, 
give the experts’ views on other signifi- 
cant developments expected during the 
year’s second quarter. 

Most Pressinc ProsLem. Aside 
from international affairs, most of our 
economists agree that, as one appraiser 
puts it: “Our most pressing economic 
problem for the second quarter is to 
avoid additional government or busi- 
ness actions of an inflationary nature.” 

Particularly mentioned are new wage 
demands and the need for adjustments 
in price relationships and improved 
labor productivity. | 

Propuction. Our observers antici- 

pate little change in current production 
indexes, in general predicting that out- 
put will remain close to present levels. 
The consensus: “Production this quar- 
_ ter will level off, with increasing signs 
__ of adjustment.” 
. Materiats. Almost complete una- 
nimity prevails here: At worst, ma- 
terial supplies are foreseen as at least 
“somewhat easier.” One forecast: 
“Supply of raw materials in most cases 
is likely to prove adequate, and, in 
many cases, physical inventories of 
raw materials may show a tendency to 
increase.” 

Prices. As with production, FoRBEs 





economists anticipate a “leveling off” 
in prices. The overall view: “Industrial 
prices will hold steady; farm prices 
will continue to decline.” 

Waces. Look for wages to continue 
“edging higher,” say the experts. How- 
ever, “employers will show increasing 
resistance to demands for higher 
wages, while labor will begin to show 
a hesitancy toward pushing its de- 
mands too far in the face of definite 
indications of a downturn in the cost 
of living, especially in food prices.” 

INFLATION. For the first time in 
several months, our forecasters no 
longer regard inflation as quite the 
menace it has been, though they still 
regard it as definitely a problem. 

One economist, more optimistic than 
most, states: “Inflation has apparently 
disappeared as a problem, and the 
problem of how to handle deflation will 
become more and more pressing.” But 
says another: “Inflationary pressures 
are not exhausted, but the chances are 
at least even that the peak in the price 
level has been reached.” 

Lasor. The economists are under- 
standably wary here. The general view: 
“During the period of union contract 
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“It's Detroit, your Majesty, asking if we 
have any steel!" 








negotiations in major industries the 
labor situation will be more un- 
settled.” 

Taxes. Again there is virtually com- 
plete agreement: “Legislation of some 
kind will be passed to cut income 
taxes,” : 

As to other legislation, expect “little 
of a highly controversial nature,” with 
the exception of ERP, which will be 


ForeIGN TRADE. Most of our eco- 
nomists anticipate little increase in 
foreign trade. In fact, the consensus is 
that it “will probably decline slightly; 
the shortage of funds in the hands of 
foreign countries will tend to keep the 
value of exports below the level of a 
year ago.” 

FINANCE. A few representative views: 

“Loans will be made with increasing 
caution and interest rates will be firm 
to higher.” 

“Expect slightly higher short money 
rates.” 

“Security prices will probably move 
lower due to uncertain international 
picture.” 

“Reduced flotation of new securi- 
ties.” 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


Summing up, ForBEs economists list 
the following as among the second 
quarter’s most favorable factors: 

1. “Continued large unfilled demand 
for durable goods.” 

2. “Continued high employment.” 

3. “Decline in basic food and feed 
prices.” 

4. “The prospective cut in income 
taxes without a resulting deficit.” 


UNFAVORABLE 


On the darker side of the ledger, 
the experts cite the following: 

1. “Unstable foreign situation.” 

2. “Continued pressure for higher 
wage rates.” 

3. “Fear of depression caused by 
drop in commodity prices.” 

4. “Unnecessary government spend- 
in g.” 
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than the 3-32 record of March 15 and is 
back to about the level that was in exist- 
ence prior to the market break in early 
February. All of the advancing areas and 
all but two of those slipping are new to 
this issue. The poor areas are mainly con- 
centrated in the Illinois-Great Lakes re- 
gion and the Pacific Northwest, while the 
good areas extend in a belt acr»ss the 
southern part of the country. Phoenx and 
Seattle are the only two cities in which 
business has been going downhill steadily 
for the past month and a half. 

The 10 cities in which business is 
furthest ahead of 1947 include four re- 
peaters, but Detroit is now missing from 
the list. Tulsa and Houston still remain 
among the leaders. 

The general tone of this issue of the 
maps is one of marked improvement over 
the situation of March 1 and March 15. 
Four of the zone indexes are well ahead 
of what they were two weeks ago, while 
business in New England, the South, and 
the South Central regions is ahead of both 
March 15 and March 1. Business has 
slipped consistently in the Midwest, North 
Central and Pacific zones. 


1 in 11 economic areas, has been 
deteriorating in 15. This is much better — 
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These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on the basis NEW: ENGLAND 
| of economic unity; each representing a region in which conditions are dependent on 
the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are calculated for the separate areas. A at 
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Code for Management 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Pana. Tua ase. 


ABOR relations has its John 
3 Kierans, too. They’re the 2,300 

labor arbitrators who know the 
answers to employee problems when 
management and unions lock horns in 
a dispute. Too little public credit has 
been given to these individuals. Day 
in and day out they settle hundreds of 
employer-union differences, with nary 
a headline to record their work. 

The arbiters are local citizenry, 
chosen by disputing parties from lists 
provided by state mediation boards, 
the National Conciliation Service, or 
the non-profit American Arbitration 
Association. This year and next, 
they'll be a particularly busy lot, be- 
cause, according to a FORBES survey, 
more than 80% of the union agree- 
ments signed in 1947 contain arbitra- 
tion clauses which obligate both em- 
ployer and union to take their troubles 
to impartial experts instead of flexing 
their collective muscles in strikes or 
lockouts. 

What kin:i of problems are these 
arbitrators called on to settle? Oddly 
enough, it’s the seemingly small, every- 
day disagreement that makes up 
the bulk of their deliberations. Taken 
collectively, their decisions are help- 
ing to shape a whole pattern of indus- 
trial behavior, thus providing a code 
of commandments as to what is right 
and what is wrong in handling em- 
ployee problems. 

For many years, the words of prac- 
tical wisdom of these labor arbitrators 
received very littie circulation. But 
now several sources are publishing 
arbitration decisions and enabling 
labor and management to profit from 
the other fellow’s experiences. Let’s 
take a tour through some of the recent 
arbitration awards dealing with labor 
relations. Do they apply to problems 
in your company? If so, would you 


‘have decided the same as these arbi- 


trators did? 

1. The Case Of The Insubordinate 
Employees. Ranck and Richardson 
were working on a machine that re- 
quired the use of a hoist. One day the 





Lawrence Sressin is Labor Editor of Forses. 


- hoist broke and the foreman directed 


the workers to lift the materials by 
hand. They refused. The foreman sus- 
pended both employees for insubordi- 
nation. The union protested the action 
and submitted the case to arbitration. 

Decision: Management was correct. 
Employees do not have the right to 
refuse to work because a job has been 
slightly altered. The foreman’s order 


management was admonished for us- 
ing two standards. For better morale, 
it was warned, the company should 
use the same yardstick for all workers, 

4. The Case Of The Union Stew. 
ard: Jones, a union representative in 
the plant, took up a grievance of a 
fellow worker with the foreman. The 
steward used abusive language, told 
the supervisor “a thing or two” about 





Decisions of America’s 2,300 labor arbitrators are resulting 
in a whole new code of industrial behaviour. Read this case 


study for some valuable guides to your own operations 





in this case would not have had any 
adverse affect on the workers’ health 
or safety. Therefore, it was their job 
to obey. 

2. The Case Of The Untrained 
Newcomer: Kovack was hired on Aug- 
ust 25. He was instructed in his duties 
the first week on the job by the plant 
superintendent. The following week, 
left on his own, he made several seri- 
ous mistakes. On September 16 he was 
discharged for being incompetent. The 
management’s decision was appealed. 

Decision: The referee ordered the 
man reinstated and laid down the fol- 
lowing rule: It is unfair for manage- 
ment to expect a new employee to do 
a competent job without adequate 
training. In this particular job a three- 
week training period was average. 
‘Fhe company followed this advice and 
today Kovack is a top producer. 

3. The Case Of The Unequal Pen- 
alty: Mason left the plant without 
permission. He was suspended for 
three days. The following week two 
other workers committed the same of- 
fense and only received stern warn- 
ings. The first offender complained 
that his penalty was too severe. 

Decision: The arbitrator upheld 
management, but not without a dress- 
ing down. He held that the company 
has the right to determine what penal- 
ties it will mete out for violation of 
company rules, but at the same time 


the company and its management. The 
company thereupon fired him, and the 
union complained. 

Decision: In favor of management. 
The arbitrator laid down the principle 
that, union representative or not, 
Jones had no right to exercise a loose 
tongue when processing a grievance. 
The grievance machinery provided 
plenty of outlet for wrongs to be 
righted, said the referee. Union rep- 
resentatives are no exception to the 
rule of proper behavior. 

5. The Case Of The False Applica- 
tion Blank: Smith had been in the 
employ of the company for about 13 
months, When the question of promo- 
tion came up, the company decided to 
check on the statements he had made 
in his application. It found that he 
had given a false picture of his previ- 
ous experience. He was fired. 

Decision: The arbitrator held that 
the employee should be taken back. 
The fact that he had been doing a 
good job and was up for promotion 
was evidence of the man’s competence. 
Further, the worker, in making the 
statements in question on his applica- 
tion blank, was not deliberately falsi- 
fying, but trying to put himself in the 
best light possible when applying for 
the position—a human failing. The 
company should have made a check 
earlier in the year and not waited for 


{Continued on page 25) 
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...in Summer Camps 


By THE EDITORS 


mer camps for kids exceeds the 
supply. A profitable field for 
many years, today every camp with a 
good reputation is booked to capacity. 

The amount of required capital is 
flexible, ranging from $10,000 up. As 
in all businesses, profits vary with 
management, but a successful camp 
yields excellent returns on the original 
investment. There are some camps, for 
instance, that figure 30% of their gross 
income as net profit. 

The season lasts 10 weeks, with rates 
ranging from $225 to $500 per season, 
per camper. The average camp accom- 
modates 50 to 150 boys or girls. Thus 
a camp with 100 youngsters, charging 
$300, grosses $30,000 a season. 

Necessary physical equipment is 
modest. A large cabin, fitted with com- 
fortable bunks or cots, may accommo- 
date as many as eight campers. And 
one hot shower for each 25 campers 
is adequate. Neither the youngsters nor 
their parents demands luxury; what is 
important is expert leadership: a pop- 


2s demand for first-class Sum- 


a camp is to organize one or more 
“play clubs” first. One leader can take 
care of about 20 boys. He must be a 
young fellow himself, popular with 
kids, and competent to instruct and 
lead them. If you can secure several 
such leaders you can operate several 
play clubs simultaneously. These same 
young men can then be your counsel- 
ors in camp, where there should be 
one for every five to eight campers. 

_ College men are ideal for this pur- 
pose; they’re the right age, and free 
on weekends and in Summer. The best 
way to contact them is through college 
employment departments. 

If you lack the time and talent to 
organize either a play club or camp 
yourself, you’re strongly advised to ef- 
fect an arrangement with a man who 
can do it for you. Talk to the prin- 
cipal of a high-class private boys’ 
school and find out which of his teach- 
ers is most popular with pupils and 
parents. Then arrange with him to take 
full charge of the business, on a part- 
nership or percentage basis. The right 





If you're looking for an interesting seasonal business that 


can provide a substantial year-round income, Summer 


camps may be your answer. 


Minimum investment: $10,000 





ular camp director (manager) and 
counselors who will teach the young- 
sters how to swim, ride horseback, 
fish, and conduct a kind of “wilderness 
school” that will keep the kids occu- 
pied, safe, comfortable and happy. 
This advice comes from Fred V. 
Rogers, Lake Hubert, Minn., a leading 
camp operator. Rogers began his career 
by organizing a “play club” in Min- 
neapolis. He contacted parents, offered 
to entertain their boys each Saturday, 
all day and evening, for $4. He taught 
his charges handicrafts and wilderness 
lore, took them on hikes, etc., and av- 
eraged $80 a week profit. These kids 
became his first camp customers. 
Rogers believes the ideal way to start 
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camp director, and the right counsel- 
ors, are essential keys to success. 

Any state is suitable for a camp. 
The amount of land required ranges 
from 50 to 200 acres. If there’s a body 
of water, there should be a safe beach 
for swimming. As to buildings, Rogers 
started his first successful camp with 
four cabins and a house. He advises 
the newcomer to start on a similar 
small scale and then expand. 

The camp site should be located near 
a business center where supplies may 
be conveniently purchased, and where 
there are doctors and hospital facili- 
ties. 

The camp staff should include the 


director, a cook, counselors, and a 


child psychologist. Help is fairly easy 
to get, and at nominal salaries, for it’s 
an ideal way for college people and 
others in educational fields to spend a 
vacation. 

Your capital is invested in the pur- 
chase of land, construction of build- 





ings, advertising, and for a minimum 
amount of equipment, such as canoes, 
athletic gear, target rifles, etc. Elabor- 
ate equipment is unnecessary. 

Chief overhead expenses include 
food, general maintenance, and salar- 
ies. As some localities require licenses, 
check the requirements and fees in the 
area in which you plan to locate. 

Successful advertising involves per- 
sonal contacts, first and foremost, by 
the camp director and play club lead- 
ers, personal letters to prominent local 
families, and ads in magazines that 
have Summer camp departments. 

Free newspaper publicity may be 
obtained as follows: When a camper 
who comes from a small town wins a 
race, builds a shelter, is elected team 
captain, etc., send a news item, with 
pictures, to his home-town paper. Rog- 
ers uses this method very successfully. 

Equipment need not be expensive. 
Cheap tin plates and cups, for instance, 
will serve as well as good china; bunks 
can be home-made, the only require- 
ment being that they have comfortable 
mattresses. Campers may be required 
to supply their own blankets. 

Staff salaries vary greatly according 
to the local help situation. A cook, ob- 
tained from the nearest town, may 
cost $50 a week; counselors, $15 plus 
board and bunk. A trained child psy- 
chologist may cost $100 for a weekly 
visit, but an advanced student may be 
substituted for much less. 
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The best-known 
steels 
in America 
bear this label 
























A COMPLETE LINE 
TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 








United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 








ADVERTISING 
CLIPPINGS 


WE'LL send you newspaper clippings of the 
best merchandising ideas, as well as copy and 
layout suggestions from companies of your 
own type. Each customer chooses just what he 
wants. Let us put on your desk regularly ad- 
clippings showing what the leaders are doing; 
only one idea a month will more than pay for 
the service. We clip ads from several hundred 


cities. 


If there is any time that Executives want 
ideas, it is right NOW. We operate the larg- 
est ad-clipping bureau in the country. All ads 
are selected by an experienced staff; no long- 
term contract required. 


Use coupon below to learn more about this 
valuable service and special short-term trial 
offer. No obligation of course. 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


Worid’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
. Please tell me more about your newspaper 


Ee topieg service and special short-term 
trial o 














NEW IDEAS 


. in Gauges, Coatings, Adhesives, Light- 
ing, Termite Control, Safety Jacks, Fences 


METAL MAGIC 


More sheet metal of better quality is 
assured by an X-ray thickness gauge 
so sensitive that it indicates a thick- 
ness variation of .000005 of an inch. 
The gauge makes no physical contact 
with the material under test, thereby 
improving accuracy, since the flutter of 
the steel strip does not affect measure- 
ment, and lacquer or similar coatings 
have little effect on the X-ray measure- 
ment. It’s expected to have other appli- 
cations in the thickness control of hot 
metal and glass sheet, aluminum foil, 
plastics, paper, linoleum, rubber and 
other sheet and strip materials. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., 2519 
Wilkens Ave., Baltimore 3, Md.) 


SAFETY JACK 


Easy to operate under all conditions, 
this broad-based auto jack, 14”x414", 
assures safety and efficiency when used 
on upgrades, in mud, sand or on rough 





roads. A two-piece handle with sleeve 
linkage eliminates the necessity of get- 
ting under the vehicle. Not a scissors 
jack, the unit has a rated capacity of 
2,800 pounds, an expansion of 1014”, 
and weighs 17 pounds. Minimum 
height: 444"; maximum: 15”. 

(York Safety Jack Co., Inc., 8 N. 
George St., York, Pa.) 


SURFACE PROTECTION 


Possible solution to various prob- 
lems arising in construction and main- 
tenance work may be provided by a 
protective surface coating claimed to 
have excellent adhesion to wet or dry 
surfaces. Trade-named Sika-Seal, it’s a 
material giving a black, tough, flexible 
and durable film on concrete masonry 
and steel. This dried film is reported to 


be immune to the attacks of water, 
salts, fog, smoke, diluted acids and 
alkalies, sea water, salt solutions or 
sprays. Applications recommended: 
the inside of tanks, outside of buildings 
below grade, structural steel and other 
surfaces not exposed to heavy traffic 
or organic solvents. 

(Sika Chemical Corp., 35-49 Gregory 
Ave., Passaic, N. J.) 


VERSATILE BUFFER 


Light and maneuverable, the buffing 
tool below is suitable for polishing 
your car, refinishing furniture, polish- 





ing and sanding floors and woodwork, 
grinding dents out of fenders, etc. 
Quickly attached and detached, it fits 
any chuck on an electric drill. By hold- 
ing the drill stationary, you can turn 
the buffer in a complete circle while in 
use. The flexible rubber disc makes 

























END ALL 
“WRAPS" PROBLEMS 


Office VALET Wardrobe — and 


nag end he a ee 
clothing “‘in press,’” a 

8 hang provide ventilated 
spaces for hats, ang um 


—> Save floor space, accommo 
date 3 persons per square foot. Fit in 
anywhere. Lifetime welded construction. 
Modern lines and colors. 6-place non- 
tipping costumers—12 and 24-place 4- 
= racks. Endorsed by top office plan- 

ers—in industry—institutions—munici- 
pal buildings—schools—professional use. 
Write f Ser Batietin Be. A-45. 


mary nm ay co. 
“The Coat Rack People” 
624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, U.S. A. 
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(D. L. Bertram Engineering Co., 
3034 Main St., Kansas City, Mo.) 


GARDEN GUARD 


This ornamental, specially designed 
individual wicket fencing offers a 
simple, practical method of providing 
protection to lawns, flower beds and 
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gardens. Easily installed, it may be 
used in a variety of arrangements to 
suit the taste for temporary fencing or 
permanent installation. 

(Stikit Wikit Co., 50 H St., N.W., 
Washington 1, D.C.) 


LIGHT NOTE 


A fluorescent lamp approximating 
the familiar warm color of incandes- 
cent bulbs suggests a multitude of ad- 
vanced applications for residential and 
merchandise lighting. Tabbed Warm- 
tone because of its rich mellow light, 
this color lamp makes it possible to 
achieve the high levels of* well-dis- 
tributed, uniform, virtually glare-free 
illumination produced by fluorescent 
lighting, plus the friendly atmosphere 
associated with incandescent light 
sources, 

(Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y.) 


TERMITE TERMINATOR 


Stopping the termite in his tracks is 
the exploit of a built-in spray system 
for wooden buildings. Method consists 
of installing a series of slotted pipes at 
the time of construction in all inacces- 
sible places. Each year thereafter a per- 
forated tube is slipped into these pipes 
and all hiddden areas are treated with 
a powerful chemical toxic blown 
through the openings. 

(Hill Termite Control Systems, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.) 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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To most people, copper is just copper, 
and a familiar metal that can be hand- 
some as well as useful. Revere, how- 
ever, offers no less than six different 
coppers, each one having special qual- 
ities that set it apart from the others. 
One of these is Free-Cutting Copper, 
which can be much more easily and 
quickly machined than any other type 
of the metal. It is therefore an ideal 
material for the manufacture of ma- 
chined parts requiring the high elec- 
trical or- heat conductivity of copper. 
However, the metal is the highest 
priced of the six coppers, in cents per 
pound, aad for that 


Parts C & D: Both were redesigned, 
to eliminate a facing operation for- 
merly required, now unnecessary due 
to the smooth surfaces produced in 


Free-Cutting Copper. No direct com- - 


parison is possible, but estimates are 
that these parts are being made four 
times as fast as they could be in Elec- 
trolytic. 

In general, this customer found 
that there is a saving of at least 25% 
in machine time when using Free 
Cutting Copper. Another important 
factor is worker enthusiasm; they like 
the metal because they no longer have 
to keep a constant 





reason its economy is 
often questioned. 
That this ‘‘ex- 
pensive” copper is 
actually the most 
economical, when 
machining is in- 
volved, has been 
proved many times. 
For example, a com- 
pany manufacturing 








close watch on the 
work to see that the 
turnings do not be- 
come tangled with 
the moving parts of 
the machine. 

Thus it can be 
seen that Revere 
Free-Cutting Cop- 
per, though seem- 
ingly expensive per 








electrical parts and 

equipment tried Revere Free-Cutting 
Copper first on a test basis, and then 
in standard production runs. Here are 
some results: 

Part A: 5,760 pieces produced in 
19.6 hours with no machine down- 
time, as against 10,425 pieces in Elec- 
trolytic Copper run in 66.6 hours with 
11.8 hours machine down-time, plus 
use of three sets of dies. Saving per 
thousand, $1.81, including material 
and labor. 

Part B: Saving per thousand, 77¢, 
including the material difference and 
direct labor. In addition, a saving of 
18% in machine down-time. 


pound, is actually 
the most economical where machin- 
ing is involved. In other words, we 
have here another example of the fact 
that “the best is the cheapest.” Sup- 
pliers in every industry offer mate- 
rials at varying prices, and it is sug- 
gested that no matter what you make, 
nor from whom you buy, it will pay 
you to investigate what is really “best” 
for your purposes. Price is not neces- 
sarily a guide to true economy. If 
you will permit your suppliers to 
study fabrication processes and end 
uses, perhaps from such mutual col- 
laboration will come new ideas for 
reducing costs. 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
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Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 






















































Men of Achievement 


(Continued from page 13) 


problems are progressive and well sea- 
soned with commonsense and realism. 
A staunch Republican, he favors a 
program to promote European recov- 
ery, but with stipulations. 

“There can be no doubt that we 
have a definite responsibility to do 
everything within our power to help 
alleviate starvation wherever it oc- 
curs,” he declares, “but there are 
those among us who feel that some 
of the nations that are asking for help 


ig 


“will come back again and again for 


more and more unless we insist that 
they rebuild on the sound foundation 
that to produce is to progress. Our 
contribution to world recovery should 
be essentially in the form of equip- 
ment and know-how, not in dollars and 
cents alone.” 

It is scarcely surprising that the 
Firestone faith stems from a profound, 
fighting belief in American free en- 
terprise. In the role of an evangelist 
for the American Way, he sometimes 
buys advertising space to defend its 
principles. 








3 Special Studies FREE to 
Investors Seeking 1948 Profits! 


A Comprehensive Compilation of 


“201 STOCKS WITH 25-YEAR DIVIDEND RECORDS” 


Here are 201 companies on the New York Stock Exchanges that have paid 
cash dividends from 25 to 10! years without interruption. The graphic 10-column 
chart which accompanies the study shows for the first time exactly how dividends 
have fluctuated for different phases of the business cycle: The Depression, the 
Recovery Years, Pre-War Period, World War Il—right down to current Post-War 


Period. 


From this compilation of some of America's most strongly entrenched, well- 
managed and financed companies, the Investors Advisory Institute carefully 


“30 RECESSION-PROOF STOCKS” 


You'll find this special selection of time-tested dividend payers classified into 
these three basic needs of investors: 10 Stocks for Steady Income; 10 Stocks for 
Appreciation; 10 Stocks for Long-Term Growth. 


ALSO A MASTER LIST OF 
“46 Stocks To Outperform the Market in 1948” 


Besides statistical information on each of the 46 stocks, you'll find timely, 
pertinent comment by our staff on why it was selected. 


This 3-way Special Study is of lasting value to investors. It’s available FREE with 
three months’ trial subscription to the 8-page Weekly Service of the Investors Advisory 
Institute te introduce you te the B. C. Ferbes & Sons Publishing Company’s first class 
or air mail Weekly Investment Service that is practically tailor-made for the business 
or professional man who has money to invest but doesn’t have the time or facilities to 
keep exhaustive records or to give his investments the continuous supervision they deserve 


selects: 


during these swift-moving times. 


Never before has there been an investment service with so many useful weekly fea- 
tures . . . with a background of more than 30 years of business and investment publishing 
. with “Supervised Recommendations” at the nominal fee of $25 for six menths’ service 


or only $15 for a three-month trial. 


Send for your FREE copy of the Special Study with a trial subscription to America’s 
fastest-growing Weekly Advisory Service—simply fill in and mail coupon below. Remit 


now or later as you prefer. 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 


Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK II, N. Y. 





INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 


4-1 


Send me your FREE 8-Page Study of "201 Blue Chip Dividend Payers," "30 
Recession-Proof Stocks" and "46 Stocks to Outperform the Market in 1948," with 
trial subscription to the Weekly Investors Advisory Institute Service as indicated: 





(J Three Months $15 C] Six Months $25 CI One Year $45 
( Air Mail $1 a Year Extra 
C) Enclosed is $.......... (Foreign Rates on Request) [] | will remit when billed. 
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“This is the land of opportunity,” - 


he proclaims, “where such qualities 
of character as diligence, foresight 
and ability are much more vital to 
success than noble birth, tradition, and 
force. Over here, America has sought 
to better the lot of ali her people by 
fostering individual initiative through 
a system designed to produce a higher 
standard of living. 

“It is no wonder that despairing 
people in other lands cast longing eyes 
at us and wish with all their hearts 
that they, too, had the material pos- 
sessions, the political liberties and the 
sociological advantages which we 
Americans enjoy. But, apparently, it 
does not occur to some of them that 
the blueprints and formulas for their 
own salvation and prosperity are all 
clearly recorded in the pages of Amer- 
ican history. Instead of adopting 
eagerly a system which has _ been 
proved successful, some of them waste 
their time and our money in futile 
experiments with doctrines which 
have failed miserably in the past and 
which, at best, promise only in the 
far-distant future a standard of living 
which we Americans already enjoy. 


HAVE TO GIVE TO GET 


“Americans know that you have to 
give in order to get. Under our sys- 
tem of competitive free enterprise, to 
all who are willing to work, to think 
and to dare, the American Way brings 
rich rewards!” 

He is equally zealous to maintain 
the nation’s synthetic rubber industry, 
in which his company was a pioneer. 

In 1933 Firestone produced the 
first synthetic tires, and when war 
came the company lent many of the 
top men on its research staff to the 
Government to get the synthetic rub- 
ber program into high gear; it was 
the first rubber company to complete 
a plant under the Government’s $700,- 
000,000 program. 

As early as 1944 Firestone, in a 
magazine article, commented that “no 
other insurance policy begins to match 
it, for it absolutely guarantees us rub- 
ber freedom.” 

On December 2, 1947, he reaffirmed 
that belief in testimony before the 
House Committee on Armed Forces, 
and added: “It is vital to our national 
security and to our economic inde- 
pendence that we maintain this syn- 
thetic rubber industry.” 

He also led a successful fight for a 
free market for natural rubber. 


Like his father, he has a keen in- 
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‘ ran in agriculture, which he says 


has objectives that are “mutual and 
identical with those of industry,” and 
he believes that farmers and indus- 
trialists have an equal responsibility 
in helping the nation to develop its 
greatest strength. 

Under-consumption, and not over- 
production, he contends is the main 
obstacle in the way of both agricul- 
ture and industry. He has stated: 

“The real bottle-neck lies in dis- 
tribution. There is a real need, some- 
where in the world, for everything we 
can produce, and more. The problem 
is to get our products to those who 
need them.” 

Firestone is no philosophical theo- 
rizr. He preaches industry-agricul- 
ture co-operation and he practices it. 
For years the company has given an- 
nual awards to 4-H Club members for 
accomplishments in soil conservation, 
and to members of the Future Farm- 
ers of America for agricultural achieve- 
ments. The organization has for years 
been the purchaser of the grand cham- 
pion steer at the International Live- 
stock Exposition in Chicago, which is 
sent annually on a nationwide tour 
designed for the education of young 
farmers and stock raisers. 

The natural outcome of Firestone 
thinking is a militant yet almost reve- 
rent faith in America’s destiny. Talking 
about it in his brisk, warmly urgent 
manner, he is likely to tell any visitor 
who touches on the subject: 

“The young men and women of to- 
day have before them opportunities 
greater than have existed since the be- 
ginning of time. 

“Strangely enough, the word ‘op- 
portunity’ has no equivalent in some 
languages; but to people who live un- 
der totalitarianism, this is not a seri- 
ous omission. They have little need 
for such a word. But it is a priceless 
word in the vocabulary of an Ameri- 
can and will become increasingly 
meaningful as time goes on.” 


Labor Relations 


{Continued from page 20) 
13 months before looking into the 
man’s past record. 
6. The Case Of The Longer Work- 


Week: The company wanted to extend 


the work-week from 40 to 50 hours, 
with overtime for the extra 10 hours. 
The management asked employees 
how they felt about it. They held a 
vote and decided to go along with the 
company on the longer week. A new 
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schedule was instituted, but when it 
went into effect seven employees who 
had voted against the plan punched 
out at their usual time. They were 
fired. 

Decision: The company was right. 
The few employees who were against 
the extended work-week were obliged 
to go along with the majority. 

7. The Case Of The Increased 
Check-off: The company had a con- 


i 


tract with a union. One clause pro- 
vided for a check-off of monthly dues 
of $1.50 per employee. The union 
raised the monthly dues and demand- 
ed that the firm check-off $2.00 per 
worker. it refused. 

Decision: The arbitrator sided with 
management, disagreeing with the 
union position that the added monies 
were really assessments that had to be 
deducted under the contract. 




















ALOT OF GROWING 10 DC 





This is a big country and to furnish nation-wide 
telephone service, the Bell System has had to be 
big for a long time. But in the last few years it 
hasn’t been nearly big enough. 


Even though we’ve broken all records and 
added more than 6,000,000 new telephones in the 
past two years, there are still about a million 
orders for service that we haven’t been able to 
fill because of lack of equipment, switchboards, 
cable and buildings. Many more Long Distance 
circuits also are needed. 

It will take time and a lot of money to make 
the Bell System big enough for the nation’s needs 
but we’re on our way — in a big way — to giving 
you more and better service than ever before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
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Sales and Earnings at New High 


Year in Review— 


Assets: Have expanded to.over $130,000,000. 


‘New York Stock Exchange: Preferred 
and common shares of the Company listed June 
16, 1947. Dividend payments on common stock 
resumed. 


Timber Holdings: Increased to over 
1,800,000 acres as a result of acquisitions in 
Maine and Georgia. 


1947 1946 
$143,864,583 $82,782,186 
14,631,325 5,563,603 


NET SALES ... 
NET INCOME . . 





SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED 
INCOME FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1947 
Net Sales, Royalties and Rentals $143,864,583.30 


120,445,637.30 
23,418,946.00 


Cost of Sales and Expenses... . 
Operating Income 


Mills and Plants:Total increased to 38. 
The Pensacola “Kraft Center” is nearing com- 
pletion and will be the world’s largest inte- 
grated operation of timber... to pulp . . . to 
kraft paper . . . to multiwall bags. Construction 
started on $6,000,000 Tacoma kraft mill. 


Income Credits . 1,343,654.32 
24.762,600.32 


678,458.53 


Gross Income .............. 
Income Charges 


Net Income Before Provision for 
Federal and Foreign Income 
WE ov cuavuviseess< cose) eee 


Provision for Federal and For- 
eign Income Taxes 


Production Increased: Pulp production 
now 369,637 tons; paper production (all 
grades) now 506,255 tons; multiwall bag pro- 
duction now 190,508 tons. Capacity of Panelyte 
Plastics plant 25,000,000 pounds. 


9,325,458.19 


Net Income Before Deduction of 


Minority Interests ......... 14,758,683.60 


Deduct seein Interests in In- 
EN. <5) Lana etetewtr des 127,358.11 


14,63 1,325.49 


Employees: Have increased to over 13,000. 
proy 4 Net Income 


Stockholders: Now total over 15,000. 
THE FUTURE 


UR program of expansion and modernization carried on through these recent years has 
now reached certain desired goals as disclosed by the above data. 

Each unit has been strengthened through careful plant modernization, installation of new 
machines and the acquisition or construction of new plants. It will be our policy to continue 
these practices in the future to the extent needed to keep our Company abreast of its cus- 
tomers’ requirements and to fulfill our responsibility to our employees. 

Our products and markets are more diversified and we are continuing the development 
of mew paper and plastic products. Multiwall bags for old and new customers are being pro- 
duced in larger volume in our own factories from kraft paper of our own manufacture. All 
these factors are contributing to a greatly strengthened economic position for St. Regis. 

In planning and carrying through the Company’s expansion and improvement program, 
we have been prompted by our firm confidence in the sound future of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry and the importance of its place in the American economy. 


DIRECTORS ST. REGIS PA 


M. F. Ford - R. B. Maltby 
H.R Lamb AD.Pece 
ace 
H.S-Lewis J. A. Quinlan 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
. « Versteit 
KF “R. Mahaney G. W. Watt! Wew YORK 86° ©«©6( CHICAGO, «=~ ~=—sCBALTIMORE => «= SAN FRANCISCO 
erunon C of mae 1N CANADA: St. Regis Paper Ce. (Can.) Lid., Montreal 
. . Multiwell Bogs and Bag-filling Machines . . . Printing, Publication 
Panelyte—the St. Regis Structural Laminated Plastic. 




















PRODUCTS: St. Regis “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp . 
and Speciclty Papers. . . 
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Second Quarter Outlook Not Bad 


Nothing sensational is foreshadowed for the 
second quarter of the year. 

I do not look for war with Russia. 

After a tour of quite a number of plants and 
intimate contacts with many corporation heads, I 
rather think we have almost reached the peak of 
inflation, that only very moderate wage increases 
will be conceded. 

I had long sessions with both Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of General Motors, and K. T. 
Keller, president of Chrysler, quizzing them about. 
their current negotiations with union leaders. To 
me, it is significant that Chrysler has been singled 
out this time for first attack. 

While I did not have the privilege of talking to 
a sufficient. number of rank-and-file automotive 
workers to gain any thorough clew to their atti- 
tude, I did gather the very distinct impression that 
G. M.’s workers today have no stomach for an-. 
other long spell of idleness. 

May it not be a straw in the wind that J. Caesar 
Petrillo, who long rode as high a horse as John 
L. Lewis, has come off his perch? Lewis is unpre- 
dictable. 

The most gratifying information I gathered in 
various industrial areas was that workers have 
become more productive. Management testimony 
on this point was practically unanimous. 

My hope, feeling, is that union dictatorialness 
has reached and passed its apex. 

The Taft-Hartley Law has not accomplished all 
its objectives. Different unions have sought, with 
some success, to circumvent it by evading the 
signing of contracts, by merely agreeing to work 
under conditions they specify. Our coal miners, 
for example, have consented merely to work when 
they are able “nd willing.” 


PRODUCTION CATCHING UP 


Will production and retail distribution recede 
during the coming three months? 


This definite statement can be made: Output of 
highest-priced automobiles and trucks has well- 
nigh caught up with demand. 

The same is true concerning at least a few high- 
priced household items. 


Then,, positively there has been a decline in tire 
purchasing, so much so that price-cutting is be 
ginning to appear here and there—and it may be 
that during this quarter a considerable number 
of tire workers will be laid off. 

Consumers, after years of being glad to accept 
anything they could get, are now inclined to be 
choosey. They give thought to both quality and 
price, don’t hesitate to walk away without’ buying. 


POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 


Before the end of this quarter, on June 21, the 
National Republican Conventibn will be staged, 
the Democratic Convention on July 11. 

The choice of nominees may, or may not, influ- 
ence the stock market. 

I very recently went on record as having re- 
sumed purchasing of shares on a modest scale. 
No human being can tell whether average quota- 
tions will go still lower. But I am optimistic 
enough to reason that, sooner or later, many of 
our best common stocks will move substantially 
higher. 

Seldom has it been possible to acquire sound 
stocks at so few times their annual earnings. In 
other words, I regard stocks as having been 
rather thoroughly deflated. Wall Street, however, 
proverbially goes to extremes; so that there is no 
guarantee that new lows may not be reached. 

I am not touching commodities at their present 
high levels. 














Your Precrans anc On 
“CETTING ALONG WITH 
OTHERS IN BUSINESS” 


Send for this Helpful Book 
_ by Norman Shidle—Today! 





128 Pages « Size: 6" x 9” « Cloth Binding 


Y OU'LL FIND that almost every one of 
the 61 commonsense essays in this hand- 
somely bound volume has a personal ap- 
plication to business problems you face 


daily. 
They shed light on these two currently 
critical American problems: 
‘1. Getting individualists to work together. 
2. Keeping organization a tool for men to 
use in getting things done; preventing 
it from being a flypaper across path to 
action. 
The following chapters typify the helpful 
mature of the material: “How to Praise,” 
i “Bosses and Leaders,” “Think Right, Then 
Write,” “Putting Ideas To Work,” “How To 
Win Recognition,” “The Paradox of Suc- 
cess,” “The Truth About Security,” “The 
Reality of Intangibles,” “How To Profit 
From Meetings,” “How To Make Confer- 
ences Click,” etc. 
Recommended by The Executive Book Club: 
“A compendium of highly instructive essays 
on human relations—each of which has a 
personal and definite application to business 
problems. Mental stimuli and food for 
thought to the thinking businessman.” 
The price has purposely been kept low, only 
| ~ $2, because you'll want to place this fruit- 
ful book in the hands of all of your super- 
visory personnel. 


Send for Your Copy Today! 
Start Using It At Once! 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York f1, N. Y. 1- 

- Please mail me prepaid a copy of Norman Shidie’s 
“Getting Along With Others In Business. 











Enclosed is $2 O I will pay $2 when billed 
(in N. Y. C. orders add 2% for Sales Tax) 
Mame ...cccee cidansbucndemoebdisdooverquedecoete eevee 
BAGreGG cee ccccccccces Soave cccdesoccceccccsesccneseee 
iG iines cesccoceouees Ged. 20008 GIADD. i ccccccsces 
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Glossary of 


(oeTiNUING from last issue, a list 
of basic terms and their meanings 
used in the stock market: 

Equity, Trapinc ON THE—When a 
business man borrows money for his 
business, to supplement his own capi- 
tal, he is said to be “trading on the 
equity.” The underlying idea is that 
more profit can be made on the bor- 
rowed capital than the interest paid 
on it. Usually refers to cases where 
most of the capital is borrowed and 
only a small amount is owned. 

Fats—E Move—A stock price move- 
ment against the trend that begins 
auspiciously and ends disappointingly. 

FLoatinc SuppLy—The amount of 
stock that is in open supply for pur- 
chase or sale. Much of the stock of 
many corporations is held by institu- 
tions for semi-permanent investment, 
and by insiders for control, and is, 
therefore, not in the floating supply. 

FLotation—tThe flotation of a se- 
curity refers to the method by which 
it is placed with the investing public. 
This is usually accomplished through 
investment bankers and their dealers. 

Funpep Degt—The bond issues of 
a corporation. 

FUNDAMENTALS—Pertaining to eco- 
nomic series. A much abused term in 
financial circles, for it is often used 
too restrictedly, applying only to the 
conventionally known series. 

Goinc Concern VALUE—The value 
of an enterprise considered as an oper- 
ating business, and therefore based on 
its earning power rather than on its 
value in the event of liquidation. 

Hepcinc—The act of using a second 
market operation to protect against 
loss in a previous market operation. 
Very frequent in the commodities 
markets. 





JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is a partner in a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 


Stock Market Terms 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


House oF Issue—The banking house 
that underwrites and floats an issue of 
securities. 

InpEX NumMBeR—A numerical repre- 
sentation of an economic series com- 
puted in such a way as to improve 
comparability from time to time. 

INVESTMENT BANKER—A purchaser 
of entire issues who resells them in 
smaller units. 

LEVERAGE—A technical term used 
in the explanation of a company’s 
capital structure to show the existence 
of senior securities or fixed overhead 
which have the effect of increasing or 
decreasing earnings in relation to the 
junior securities. When earnings rise, 
the rise is translated in a much greater 
degree to the common shares, since 
the prior obligations or overhead are 

fixed. 

LiguipaTING VaLUE—The amount 
which would be available for a se- 
curity if the business were wound up 
and the assets converted into cash. 

MarRKET—Buying or selling “at the 
market” means after the next trans- 


action when the order reaches the 


floor. 

MaRKETABILITY—Pertains to the 
facility with which a security may be 
bought and sold. Good marketability 
involves a continuously close market 
permitting purchases and sales in good 
volume at any time. Stocks vary 
widely as to this attribute. 

Opp Lots—The normal trading unit 
on the New York Stock Exchange is 
one hundred shares. Anything less is 
an “odd lot.” Special houses handle 
odd lot orders and charge an extra 
eighth of a point commission on each 
transaction. 

OPERATING Prorit Marcin—Oper- 
ating Income divided by Sales. 

Option—The privilege of executing 
or relinquishing, as one may choose, 
within a specified period, a stock 
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rice. The “Call” is an agreement to 
deliver a certain amount of stock at a 
given time and price. 

Orver (G. T. C.)—An order that is 

Good Until Cancelled, that is, which is 
to remain in effect until executed or 
cancelled. Such orders can be costly 
when they are placed and then for- 
gotten, for they may be filled long 
afterwards. 
; OversoucHT—A market condition 
‘of vulnerability to decline, brought 
about by excessive public selling of 
securities. 

OveR-THE-COUNTER MARKET — The 
, market for securities not listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the New 
) York Curb Exchange, or other national 

_exchanges. 

Par VaLue—A legal figure estab- 
} ‘lished at the discretion of the com- 

pany. It bears no relation to the mar- 
ket price of the stock. 
Point—A point in a stock is a dol- 
: lar. Stock price changes are measured 
' in eighthsof a point. 
j PremiuMs—When the short interest 
J is large and the stock is hard to bor- 
’ row, a “Premium” is charged for loan- 
r ing it. 
6 »Price Earnincs Ratio—The mar- 
e ket price of a stock divided by its 
annual earnings per share. For ex- 


t ample, a steck that sells at a hundred 
) and earns ten dollars per share is sell- 
p ing at ten times earnings. 
Prospectus—The detailed descrip- 
e tion of a new security issue which 
. must be supplied to intending pur- 
e chasers under the Securities Act of 
1933. 
e Proxy—An authorization given by 
6 a security holder to someone else to 
y vote his holdings for directors, or on 
t some issue put to vote. 
d PyRAMIDING—The practice of using 
y unrealized paper profits in stock trad- 


ing for making additional commit- 
ments. 

Ratio—The relation between two 
numerical series, as between the price 
of a stock and the price of an average. 

Rerunpinc—When bonds are call- 
able and the prevailing interest rate is 
lower than the rate on the bond, they 
4 are often refunded, that is, called in 
and replaced at a lower rate of interest. 

REGISTRATION STATEMENT — The 
forms filed by a corporation with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
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THREE OUTSTANDING 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS 
TO BUY 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT 
MARKET’S FULL MEASURE... 


Some investors are so well poised 
mentally and financially that they 
are willing to take the incidental 
risks involved in trying for the 
market’s ultimate potential by fol- 
lowing the intermediary movements 
through TILLMAN methods and at 
TILLMAN time stations. A par- 
ticular example to lean on is 
afforded by our combination of 
selections, both timed and priced on 
the basis of our claimed skills, and 
twenty-five years’ experience in the 
behavior of stock prices. These 
Three Stocks are quite low at our 
price, and may be classed as genuine 


BARGAINS. 
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NAME 


HERE IS YOUR SLICE 
OF AMERICA 


Eat your cake immediately after the gaudy 
candles are snuffed. Today, lights are out on 
. the frothy fantastic price for stocks, and your 
slice of America is ready for the asking. Now security prices are at prudent 
investment levels and men are eyeing equities with a view to purchase. We 
have done two things to clear the air for action on your part. First, we have 
issued 91 forecasts on Stocks, Commodities and Business. They are specific. 
These have been condensed into immediately useful form. Second, we have 
selected a trio of common stocks averaging $12.75 per share and yielding 
7%. Buying prices are to be set for all who respond to this notice. 
With proper stocks at definite prices, and a complete fore-mapping of 
1948, any investor ought to capitalize the opportunity...if h 
doing anything at all in 1948. This investor can be you. 


e intends 


91 DEFINITE FORECASTS 
FOR All OF 1948 
IN THE EIGHT 


PRIME PARTS OF THE 
ECONOMIC SPECTRUM... 


Each of these forecasts leads to spe- 
cific action in 3uying and Selling 
securities or commodities. Even 
though a handful of these forecasts 
have come true this early, this fact 
merely increases the values of the 
ones yet to be fulfilled. You will 
find the trends on Foreign Trade, 
Bonds, Preferred Stocks, Money 
Rates, Commodities and a dozen 
other subjects properly highlighted . 
with our 25 years’ experience. This 
condensation of our Annual Fore- 
cast is neat and ready for use. Your 
friends paid $2.00 for this in 
December. 


Yes, you ought to acquaint yourself with the post-war TILLMAN SURVEY. 
Our NO OBLIGATION OFFER to send a complete 1948 preview, and a 
trio of stocks properly priced, is a sample of the generosity which prevails 
in all avenues of our service to investors. Please act promptly, as our supply 
of these TWO free items will disappear much more rapidly even than our 
$2.00 Annual Forecast from which they are extracted. 


nest taroven ust + THLLMANISURVEY ° & to 


ESTABLISHED 
STATE ST., 


GENTLEMEN: PLEASE SEND THE TWO FREE INVESTMENT GUIDES OFFERED ... 


We are justly proud of the ninety-ore forecasts published on December 26th and 
feel that an occasional summarization enhances their value... especially at the market 
moments your neighbor finds perplexing. This value we would like to place in your 
hands without cost and at no obligation to you. Names and prices of three low priced 
stocks are included. Make your request early. 


1923 
BOSTON 
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in connection with an offering of new 
securities on a national securities ex- 
change. 

Reserves—Offsets set up on the 
company’s books to reduce or revalue 
assets, to indicate the existence of un- 
certain liabilities, or to earmark part 
of Surplus for some future use. 

REsISTANCE—When the supply of 
stock offered for sale at a price is large 
enough to prevent further rise, there 
is said to be “resistance” at that level. 

(To be continued) 











To meet the demands of Forses read- 
ers, all of the material in Mr. Min- 
dell’s “Guide Posts to Wall St.” since 
its inception in April, 1946, along 
with charts and much suppl. 
data, will be published April 15 in a 
320-page book titled “The Stock 
Market—A Basic Guide for Investors.” 
Price $5. Return this announcement 
with remittance of $5 for your copy 
on publication. Address: B. C. Forbes 
& Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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PREPARE NOW Fo . 


ADVANCES IN CURREN 





Early in January, Stock Trend clients were specifically advised that both the stock and 
commodity markets would suffer a sharp break in the ensuing weeks. They were also told 
that the vortex of these bearish cycles would occur between the first and fifteenth of 
February. The market broke exactly as our cycles had indicated. The break carried the 
Dow Industrials down approximately to the level of last May, thereby virtually erasing 
all the gains made since last June. At the same time the plunge in commodities scored 
a 100-year record in its downside amplitude and velocity. 


The saving to Stock Trend readers who acted on our advice was at least $120,000,000 by 
our most conservative estimate. This does not take into consideration certain short posi- 
tions which we had counselled in technically vulnerable stocks and commodities. 


WHAT OUTLOOK NOW? 


To succeed nowadays in trading and investing it is most imperative 
to plan your operations weeks and even months ahead. And, the only 
proven way, we believe, in which such planning can be intelligently 
applied is through expert knowledge of our special Cycle studies in 
combination with certain time-tested technical criteria. 


TO SOME THIS MAY SEEM TO BE A RATHER BROAD STATE- 
MENT. IT IS. BUT WE KNOW OF NO OTHER METHOD 
(WE'VE INVESTIGATED JUST ABOUT ALL OF THEM) OF 
ACTUALLY FORECASTING THE PROBABLE TREND OF THE 
STOCK MARKET MONTHS AHEAD EXCEPT BY MEANS OF 
THE CYCLES WE HAVE DISCOVERED AFTER NEARLY 20 
YEARS OF THE MOST EXHAUSTIVE RESEARCH. 


Enclosed herewith find my check to the order of Stock Trend Service. 
I read with interest your prognostications and believe you would be 
interested to know I have profited by them.—(C.F.G.) N.Y. 


It is not intended to imply here that we have always been right in 
our technical or Cyclical synthesis. In fact, we have made some 
rather outstanding mistakes in these past 1214 years and probably 
will make more. The wisdom of an old sage who once said “There are 
a thousand ways of missing a bull’s eye but only one way of hitting 
it’ applies equally as well to market forecasting as to archery. 


Nevertheless, it has been—-and is—the policy of the editors of this 
service to refrain from‘ hedges in their market opinions—whether 
later to be proven right or wrong. Our clients are told in straight 
forward language. WHAT TREND to expect over the near and 
longer terms, WHAT STOCKS to buy or sell and when. 


I have enjoyed your service very much and consider it to be one of 
the best of its kind inasmuch as it is so timely and specific. | 


_wouldn’t be without it.—(D.M.) 


TAKE A BOLD STAND NOW! 


Last December, when we prepared our Annual Forecast for 1948, we 
not only graphically revealed the sharp break that occurred in Feb- 
ruary, but also charted the big advance that was Cyclically shown to 
follow from a certain Key Period (this bullish Key Period is now 
very near at hand). The bull market of 1948 will gain in points in 


about six months what an average bull market ordinarily would 
require 9 to 12 months to accomplish. It will be swift and it will be 
dynamic. And to those who respond promptly to this frank message 
it can be highly profitable. We again emphasize that the coming 
advance is Cyclically indicated to be one of the most galvanic in con- 
temporary market history! ‘ 





# 


CONTENTS: The Technical Approach . . . Charts... 

The Dow Theory—In Practice—Its Defects . . . Important 

Reversal Patterns . . . Consolidation Formations .. . 

Gaps . . . Support and Resistance . . . Trendlines and 
MDa 


Technical Analysis of Commodity Charts . . . The Tactical 
Problem . .. The All-Important Details . . . The Kind 
of Stocks We Want . . . Selection of Stocks to Chart 
. . « The Mechanics of Chart Building . . . 


Computing Sensitivity . . . Use of Margin—Short Selling 
. . . Round Lots or Odd Lots . . . Stop Orders . . . What 
Is a Bottom—What Is a Top? . . . 


Diversification—Its Cost—Table of Round-Trip Expenses 





AT LAST? A COMPREHENSIVE VOLUME 
THAT SHOWS HOW THE MARKET REALLY ACTS 
—As Opposed To How Theoretical Economists Think It Should ct! 
Makes plain the profitable principles of trend action. A scholarly, once-in- 
a-generation book, which, to the best of our knowledge, is more com- 
pletely and elaborately illustrated with actual market charts and working 
examples than any volume of its kind ever published. Clearly explains 
both the value and shortcomings of the Dow Theory. 


Following are the subjects covered in this monumental work, “Technical 
Analysis of Stock Trends,” by Robert D. Edwards and John Magee, Jr. 


—Table of Minimum Number of Shares to Buy. . . 
Reactions vs. Primary Moves . . . Tactical Review of 
Chart Action . . . Tactical Methods—When to Get Out 
—When to Get In... 


Effect of Technical Trading on Market . . . Condition of 
General Market vs. XYZ . . . Trial and Error . . . How 
Much Capital to Use in Trading . . . Following the Major 
Swings . . . A Discussion of Composite Leverage .. . 


‘Tekniplat Charting . . . Normal Range-For-Price Indexes 
. . . Sensitivity Indexes. 


Use Coupon at Right to Order This Important Book 
or Ask for Full Details. ; 
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ARKET HISTORY! 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY—THE ALL-OUT “BUY SPOT” 





told If it is in the first week or ten days of April that you are reading this advertisement (which, incidentally, was. written and 
of submitted to our Agency on March 15), our Cycles indicate that a modest downtrend should be in force. We have- estimated its 
the potency and duration and have determined a certain Key Period very near at hand as the final, all-out “buy spot” of 1948. 
ing THE STOCKS TO SELECT FOR GREATEST PROFITS 
wed While we believe that the coming advance will be broad and later ber 1946—and in-a theoretical Primary Bear Market. On the other 
accompanied by large volume, it is imperative to impress on our side (bearish) our short sales of “AR’’, “PEP”, “X”—to name a 
readers the fact that certain stocks will have far greater gains than few—proved very profitable commitments. 
others. This is due to the fact’ that during the most recent reaction Thus, if you are to obtain the greatest profit potentials from your 
by some issues maintained strong technical patterrs while others dropped market operations, it is absolutely necessary to utilize as vehicles for 
. beneath long shelves of support which now become massive zones of your positions only those stocks whose technical puissance (or lack 
OSi- resistance to advances. An example of the former was “GFO!’ (Gulf, of it) conforms with the trend-direction you are anticipating. 
Mobile & Ohio), which we singled out only a few weeks ago as a Your service has been very satisfactory. I have sold all but one of 
technically outstanding equity. It was then selling around $13. And, my stocks. Lion Oil at the top eighth October 28, also sold 
as this is written it has just made another new high since Septem- Follansbee Steel within a point of top at same time.—(C.W.E.) 
A PROMISE AND A WARNING : 
if Investing and trading in the stock market is a business. To succeed bottoms. We believe that the time is at hand for you to take courage, . 
o in it requires of the individual as much study and application as to discount most, if not all, of the bearish news which is appearing = 
‘bly would be necessary in any other constructive enterprise. Very few almost daily. We further believe that the uptrend mentioned here will x 
a d investors have either the time or inclination to maintain hundreds of not only be singularly dynamic, but_sufficiently sustained to provide . 
oe daily charts or attempt to synthesize a maze of fundamental and you with greater profits from the six months holding for tax savings 
— statistical +" or ony Bs — pees before a Py Angin. Cyclically indicated to move upward for: that long. That 
their funds in the market. It is here that the investment counselor is promise. 
: fills in an important gap. Regular subscribers to our service will know too that the Cycles call 
ae Profits result in direct ratio to the courage you display in not follow- for a panic decline in a certain later period—possibly due to some 
ht. iny the crowd into buying at significant tops and selling at major form of national crisis. That is the warning! 
and COMMODITY TRADERS ALSO SAVED! 
In our advertisement in the February 1st issue of Forses we fore- chart patterns of leading commodities, we are of the sincere opinion 
cast the break in stocks and commodities. Our regular clients were that the break shown for stocks in February will find commodities 
of advised of this weel:s before, as you will see from the following ver- going along on the downside equally as well. In fact, we look for a 
-f batim quotation frem our Bulletin of January 9, 1948. wide-open break between February ist and 15th and again counsel ; 
‘ : b ; ; subscribers to take bolder short-side positions on all rallies. Let us 2 
“After a careful study of the Cyclical factors in conjunction with the repeat this again: A shattering break in grains before February 15.” 
- ANOTHER COMMODITY BREAK COMING , = 
, TRADERS IN COTTON, HIDES AND GRAINS WILL BE INTER- THESE ‘COMMODITIES ARE INDICATED TO SUFFER AN- 
age ESTED TO KNOW-THAT WE HAVE ALREADY COMPUTED OTHER RESOUNDING CRASH. 
ing THE CYCLICAL TIME PERIOD (BEFORE JUNE 15) WHEREIN 
on- = 
‘. This low-priced stock (see Chart No. 1) 2 SPECIAL SITUATIONS This stock (see Chart No. 2) represents 
ae ler em My 1 ostecten te Sabian, phase’ te Mk onan 
pic y . 
we coely "it will "So one of the most SPECIAL SITUATION no isteoneibenel F acai for ts peed 
= active and profitable equities in the bull | “a SPECIAL SITUATION ucts. No saturation point ts expected for 
market of 1948. Note, for exampe, the years to come—if aver again. Dividen 
mate “Head and Shoulders’ bottom nO} &—sT + Odjective # emo ofl paid with A, two interrup- = 
= and . fact ae 7 ey tions 3 oe ae a are 
roke out of the ‘‘Right Shoulder’, expected to be $5 per share. pre- = 
thus signalling inception of an im- ferred stock has been retired from cash ry 
ory oe Net hg A —o: in x — a — sug- = 
2.50 per share was five times gests rise 0 o 15 points — mean- 
profits. Discovery of oil on company’s while current dividend provides yield of = 
extensive properties adds no little nearly 6%. As an investor, you should 
ew > we — — not be ba gen — — = = 
this year. Selling well under $20, we your portfolio. As a “trend trader’’ fi 
believe this exceptionally fine equity price appreciation prospects of 12 points = 
will advance from 50% to 100%. or more are worth noting. af 
(Charts and Analysis of these two outstanding buys will be sent with your first Bulletins.) 
STOCK TREND SERVICE 
SPRINGFIELD 3 MASSACHUSETTS 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! STOCK TREND SERVICE Div. F-41 
The period tnmodiotety abend Is, ha or | Springfield (3), Mass. | : 
cpinion, as important as that in the Gentlemen: 
Spring of 1942. It is a time when those | ’ ; | 
who have the courage te buy technically For the enclosed ($ sdecccae ) send me the checked item(s): * 
—— — in A... “ ve = | $ | = 
general pessimism, (which w e 
rampant during. the first three weeks ot | CURRENT AND NEXT FOUR BULLETINS .....00o. 20) l a 
pril) will, we believe, see their commit- 
_—_ result in very gratifying profits. | SIX MONTHS’ STOCK TREND SERVICE ..000..........cccccceccccccceseeceeeseees $55 CO | s 
ae are such an individual—and have . $ ef 
not recently had samples of our service ONE YEAR’S STOCK TREND SERVICE ooo..o..o.ccccctccccccceccscesceeeseeeeeees 100 = 
ial sbschption Sater tit, ‘ter «| TECHNICAL ANALYSIS OF STOCK TRENDS ‘00! 
regular term subscription direct from | 5 ii dig iar maga | = 
this page. That will assure you of con- = 
tinuity of our counsel (twice each week) | NSS OE ESR ce SEE A PR 2 ee eee SAGA OE EE PE REET rT ee Se } a 
during the momentous period ahead. = 
Such a subscription is backed by our EEL I SIP SIESTA ES ENR eT SOO TR AS TEE EEE SS & 
Guarantee of absolute satisfaction, or | | = 
pro-rata refund will be made at any % 
al time you wish, for any reason whatso- TETITTTTITITITITITITITITTT TIT TTTTTi TTT Ei TTT ETT TEE = 
ever, to cancel. seinen iain Sith dean ines sini tit alans tehaiiilaiar eimee init eaiiare sevens manna iieen canes exrinns vain enemas i amniatie & 
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TREND-APPRECIATION 
PROFITS 


Outlines a policy for Judging 
market trend turning points. 


A Book Price $1 
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Included with This Book— 


Our current Weekly Reports which 
provide our analysis of the com- 
parative strength of Buying and 
Selling in the present market—in 
terms of actual Dollar-value of 
Gains and Losses. 
- A 3-color 1948 Graph showing the 
comparative strength of these two 
basic forces from the Trend stand- 
point, NOW 
A specific Statement of our inter- 
pretation of the probable market 
trend for the period ahead—based 
on the factual information provid- 
ed by our analysis and Graph. 
4. Selected stocks which our study of 
the Gain & Loss Index data on 450 
issues indicates are likely to out- 
perform the market materially on 
the next market-move of conse- 
quence. 


To receive all of the foregoing data 
write for current report F.91 


Send $1.00 to cover costs. 


MANSFIELD MILLS CO. 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
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Pre-publication Offer 
Reedy 50O® New 128-pe. 


Barly April Folio 


CYCLI-GRAPHS 


with 12 year coverage of Earnings, 
Dividends and es anges through 
ar. 
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This interim print- 
ing of CYCLI- 
GRAPHS contains 
individual charts of 
the 500 largest and 
most active listed 
stocks. They por- 
tray the cyclical 
swings for the en- 
tire prewar, war- 
time and postwar 
period since 1936. 


Pre-Publication Offer: Send $3 before 
Apr. 6 for Folio FM-41 (thereafter $4). 


Securities Research Corporation 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 
Common Dividend No. 153 


Cumulative Preference 
Convertible Dividend 


The Board of Directors has au- 
thorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

374 cents per share on the 
Common _ Stock, payable April 
30, 1948, to stockholders of 
record on April 5, 1948. 4 

28 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preference Con- 
vertible Stock, 4.48% Series, 
payable April 30, 1948, to 
stockholders of record on April 
5, 1948. 

©. V. SHOWERS, Secretary 

March 19, 1948 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Investment Trust Shares at 
Large Discounts y w. c. HANson 


T isn’t often that you can buy some- 
| thing from 25% to 50% below its 

“real” value, yet this is just what 
is happening at the present time with 
many investment trust shares. 

The accompanying table lists 4 num. 
ber of leading investment trust issues, 
together with their respective “asset 
values.” These “asset values” are the 
amounts which each share of invest- 


its stockholders’ capital in other stocks, 
The income received from this rein- 
vestment, plus profits obtained from 
resale of portfolio holdings, is passed 
on to the owners of the investment 
trust shares in the form of dividends, 

In buying investment trust shares, 
the investor is, in effect, buying a 
cross-section of a portfolio, or a part 
interest in a large assortment of vari- 





Financial Background of Selected Investment Trust Shares 


Kecent Asset Value 1947 

Price (Approx.) Diseount Dividend Vield 

Non-Leverage Stocks 
Adams Express ........... 15% $25.65 40% $0.85 5.5% 
Amer. International ...... 10% 17.20 36 0.55 $4. 
OO ee ee 20% 27.75 25 1.60 7.7 
DE TE, occccccesecs 43% 45.15 4 1.54* 3.5 
Newmont Mining ......... 43 65.50 34 2.50 5.8 

Moderate Leverage Stocks 

American European ...... 14% $19.75 25% $1.00 6.7% 
Capital Administration “A” 11% 23.20 50 0.80 6.9 
Carriers & General........ 6% 9.45 33 0.50* 7.8 
SE IE 6 ccnganenneseoee 2% 3.45 27 0.22* 8.8 
General Amer. Investing. . 12% 16.75 25 0.69* 5.5 
Railway & Light.......... 15% 22.25 29 1.25* 79 

High Leverage Stocks 
General Shareholding .... 3 $ 4.05 26% $0.21 7.0% 
Pacific-Am, Inv. ........+- 2% 3.45 28 0.115* 4.6 
Selected Ind. $1.50 Conv... 15% 21.15 27 1.395* 9.0 
Tri-Continental .......... 5% 9,10 37 0.489* 8.5 
U. S. & Foreign. :......... 17% 29.50 39 0.50* 2.9 





*Dividend income only; excluding capital gains. 





ment trust stock would receive if the 
trust’s holdings were liquidated at this 
time. Yet, it will be noted that the ac- 
tual prices at which the trust shares 
are selling are far below these “break 
up” values. The difference between the 
two figures, of course, represents the 
“discount” in each case. 

This strange phenomenon occurs 
every so often in investment trust is- 
sues. The reason for this traces back 
to the fundamental nature of invest- 
ment trust shares. It will be remem- 
bered that this type of company is set 
up for the sole purpose of reinvesting 





W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and business 
consultant, has written ‘extensiyely in the 
field of fianance. 


ous kinds of stocks. It should be 
stressed that no two investment trust 
portfolios are quite alike. Some are set 
up to obtain general diversification in 
all types of industries. Others concen- 
trate on one or a few industries. 

While the price of the stock is al- 
ways affected to some degree by its 
“asset value,” it is not uncommon for 
a small discount to exist between the 
two. This is due mainly to the costs of 
operating the trust, handling the in- 
vestments, etc. It is the handling or 
“loading” charge which the investor 
indirectly pays for the supervision of 
his funds. 

But the spread, or discount between 
the asset value and the price of the 
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1, During 1947 Union Oil Company made 
the highest net profit in its history— 
$18,910,000. That’s what the books show. 
And according to accepted accounting 
practices that’s what happened. But curi- 
ously enough, Union Oil actually spent 
$675,000 more during 1947 than it took in. 





4, if 1947 costs and prices had been the 
same as 1937’s—or if we were selling out 
the business— this method of accounting 
would give us a true picture of our “prof- 
its.” But neither of these is the case. That 
piece of refining equipment had to be re- 
placed at 1947 prices. And since we plan 
to stay in business that barrel of 1937 
crude had to be replaced with a barrel of 
crude we found last year at 1947 costs. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 





2. The facts behind those figures prove 
rather dramatically.that inflation affects 
acorporation just as much as it does the 
average housewife. Here’s why. Accord- 
ing to accepted accounting practices a 
corporation depreciates its equipment 
and charges off its inventories on the 
basis of what they cost when they were 
acquired, 


3. For example, if a piece of refining 
equipment cost us $1,000,000 in 1987 and 
the estimated life of that equipment was 
10 years, we set aside $100,000 a year for 
10 years. Then theoretically the money 
would be available to replace that equip- 
ment in 1947. If thecrudeoilinagiven well 
cost us $1 per barrel to acquire in 1987 and 
we were able to sell it for $2 in 1947, then 
theoretically we made $1 profit on each 
barrel of that oil we sold last year. 





COST OF STAYING IN BUSINESS 


EXPLORATION FOR OIL . . $10,337,000 
RESEARCH ...200..- 1,761,000 
DRILLING & DEVELOPMENT 
OF PROVED FIELDS . 16,354,000 
REPLACEMENT OF OLD 
EQUIPMENT & ADDITION 
OF NEW... cee: 12,746,000 
INTEREST .. ecco. 1,154,000 
DIVIDENDS TO STOCK- 
HOLDER-OWNERS.... . 6,537,000 
$48,889,000 





1947 


COST OF DOING BUSINESS 


RAW MATERIALS ....... $49,793,000 

WAGES & SALARIES .... 31,775,000 

TRANSPORTATION. .... 12,845,000 

WARES & 0806 6 hae oa 7,749,000 

RENT, POWER, SUPPLIES, ETC. 21,412,000 

$123,574,000 

WE PAID OUT...... $172,463,000 
WETOOKIN....... 171,788,000 
BOX SCORE FOR 1947 .. —$675,000 








5. Everyone knows that you can’t buy 
things today for what you did before the 
war. Refining equipment that cost $400 
per barrel of daily capacity pre-war cost 
$1,000 per barrel in 1947. Our cost of drill- 
ing for oil in 1947 was 134 times what it 
was pre-war. And the cost of everything 
we bought from pipe lines to service sta- 
tions was up proportionately. 


6. Since those higher costs of ‘‘staying 
in business’’ couldn’t be included in the 
sums we’d set aside for depreciation and 
reserves, we Kad to dip into our “profits.” 
So when we got all through, not only did 
our shareholders receive an inadequate 
return—only 3% of the year’s revenue— 
but our so-called ‘‘high profits’’ weren’t 
high enough by $675,000 to keep Union 
Oil Company a going concern. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, i8 
dedicated to a discussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions 


or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 





Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California, 











HIGHLIGHTS OF 1947 OPERATIONS 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 
And Subsidiaries 


(TAKEN FROM ANNUAL REPORT) 


COMPARISON 1947-1946 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: COLUMBIAN CARBON BUILDING 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








At the Year End 1947 1946 
Net Current Assets.................. $11,948,841 $11,749,202 
Fixed Assets (Less Reserves)......... 24,746,589 21,648,522 
eee 16,313,397 13,527,050 

For the Year as a Whole 
4 $41,106,104 $34;363,005 
TEE os cncceccbeovess ce 8,560,760 6,846,196 
CS EES See 761,005 905,199 
Capital Expenditures ................ 6,091,541 5,649,732 
Net Profit After Taxes.............. 6,064,196 5,307,861 
Net Profit per Share................. "3.76 3.29 
Dividends per Share..... eseecueesses 2.00 




















Now on Press — Complete 
Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET— 


BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co., 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


428 Subjects . . . 320 Pages . . . Charts 
37 Chapters .. . Glossary . . . Index 


Every phase, every procedure, every successful 
trading technique, as well as many pitfalls, are 
explained simply and lucidly through clear-cut 
text and easy-to-follow charts. Investors who 
don’t “‘know it all” can use this practical manual 
to avoid costly mistakes and increase profits. 

¢ at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 

market tops and major market Ss. 

‘se it with confidence—with profit. It should 
prove one of the soundest investments you ever 
made. Price $5 in U. Canada and Foreign, 
$6. Publication: May 15, 1948. To get your 
a publication—fill in and return coupon 

. Money back if not satisfied. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 








B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s new z 
book “THE STOCK MARKET—Basic Guide Name 
for Investors” on publication: 


Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2%) 
0 Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 
L Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge of 25¢) City 
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stock, is also affected by changes in 
investor psychology. In bull markets, ” 
when investor sentiment is optimistic, 
discounts are fairly small, or some 
even don’t exist, because investors 
are willing to pay a price close to, 
or even above, the asset value, antici- 
pating a further rise in the value of 
the stocks held in the trust’s portfolio, 
Conversely, when sentiment is at a low 
ebb, discounts widen, and prices have 
to be “marked down” far below asset 
values to attract buyers. It’s the old 
story of the psychology of the market 
place. Significantly, discounts are al. 
most always largest in the last stages 
of a bear market, and just before a 
new bull market gets under way. 

Just because large discounts exist 
doesn’t imply that a large-scale buying 
of trust shares is recommended just 
now. Much depends on, your individual 
investment objective. Contrary to a 
popular impression, there is a tremen- 
dous variety among investment trust 
shares, ranging from fairly conserva- 
tive to extremely speculative. Generally 
speaking, the higher the “leverage,” 
the higher the risk. High leverage 
stocks move faster than the stock aver- 
ages, rising sharply in a bull market, 
declining sharply in a bear market. 
(In a coming issue, we'll discuss some 
of the extreme leverage shares, which 
move four to five times faster than the 
Dow-Jones stock average.) 

At the present time, this writer’s 
preference is mainly for Adams Ex- 
press, in view of its good quality, lib- 
eral discount and yield; Lehman Corp. 
for the very conservative investor, 
General American Investors as a well 
managed fund; and Tri-Continental 
for those able to take a/speculative risk 
for the possibility of eventual large 
percentage gains. 


* 


Congratulations 


William Gage Brady, Jr., appointed 
chairman of the board of National ‘City 
Bank of New York, succeeding the late 


‘Gordon S. Rentschler; W. Randolph 


Burgess, appointed chairman of the 
new executive committee; Howard C. 
Sheperd, appointed president and di- 
rector, succeeding Mr. Brady. 

George A. Walker, elected chairman, 
and William Allan Mather, elected 
president, of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

Arthur H. Rogow, elected president 
and a director of Eversharp, Inc. 
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Gross and Net Income . . . Gross Revenue of the 
Company in 1947 was $86,267,983, an increase of 
$12,138,745 or 16.4% over 1946. After all operating 
expenses, including taxes and frequency change ex- 
pense, and after payment in full of all dividends on 
preferred stocks, the net income was equivalent to 
$1.95 per share for the common stock. 

The tabulation below of gross revenue and earnings 
for the common stock for the five years 1943-1947, 
reflects the steady expansion which has occurred in the 
Company's operations. . 


. Earnings 
Gross Per Share for 
Year Revenue Common Stock* 
1943. . . « « « $97,828,029 $1.43 
1944... . . . 64,686,942 1.60 
1945... . . . . 68,450,632 1.64 
iC re 1.83 
1947. . 86,267,983 1.95 
* After payment of all other charges, including 
dividends on preferred stocks. 


Forecast for 1948... A fifty-year record low rain- 
fall and snowpack condition in California in 1947- 
1948 involves an estimated increase in fuel expense to 


.the Company of $10,000,000 in 1948. Such abnormal 


fuel costs, and the continuing expense of the Com- 
pany’s frequency change program, scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1948, are expected to reduce net income for 
the year below the 1947 level. 


Highlights of 52nd Annual Report 
Southern California Edison Company - 1947 





Plant Expansion ... The Company's plant budget 
for 1947 was approximately $52,500,000, and the 
work programmed was substantially all performed. 
The plant budget for 1948 is $63,594,637. 


1948 BUDGET 


Steam Electric Generating Plants . . $20,941,009 
Hydroelectric Generating Plants . 4,445,436 
Transmission Substations 4,734,403 
Distribution Substations . 9,307,844 
Transmission Lines 2,892,683 
Distribution Lines . 14,663,972 
All Other Departments - 6,609,290 

Total 1948 Budget . $63,594,637 


Generating Capacity .. . The operating capacity 
of the Company's generating facilities at December 31, 
1947 was 1,394,180 kilowatts, compared with 1,308,- 
450 kilowatts in 1946, an increase of 85,730 kilowatts. 

Generating facilities of 299,000 kilowatt capacity 
presently under construction will bring the Company's 
total generating capacity available for the greater part 
of 1948, to 1,561,180 kilowatts, and to 1,693,180 kilo- 
watts late in 1949. 


New Business... The total of new business signed 
in 1947 was 639,000 H.P., with an estimated annual 
revenue of $9,272,000. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
DECEMBER 31, 1947 


Assets 
[ee eee . $430,422,951 
Investments and Other Assets . 11,375,229 
Current Assets . 32,057,010 
Deferred Charges . 8,326,402 
Capital Stock Expense 2,486,321 
Total Assets . . $484,667,913 


Liabilities 
Stated Capital and Surplus . . $190,899,241 
Bonded Indebtedness 138,000,000 
Current Liabilities 43,831,701 
Depreciation Reserve ‘ 103,617,881 
Other Reserves and Liabilities . 8,319,090 
Total Liabilities . . $484,667,913 
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Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on February 27, 
1948 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
mess March 18, 1948. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
mess March 18, 1948. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 


February 27, 1948. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 129 


The Board of Directors on March 3, 
1948 declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents per 
share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 15, 1948, to 
common shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 19, 1948. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxert, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 











CENTRAL OHIO STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Subsidiary, 
Tue GALION ALLSTEEL Bopy Co. 


Galion, Ohio 
COMMON STOCK 
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The Board of Directors has de- | 
clared a dividend of fifty cents [| 
I 
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(50¢) per share on the Common 
Stock of this Company, payable 
April 9, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 19, 1948. 
W. C. Mason 
Secretary 


March 6, 1948 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 
There has been declared a dividend of ome 
and three-quarters per cent (134%) on the 
preferred stock of this Company i, 
payable April 5, 1948, to the holders 
record of said stock at the close of business 
March 29, 1948. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company ef 
New York. 
CHARLES J. HARDY, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
March 18, 1948 














Your dividend notice in FoRBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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14 FAVORED STOCKS 


A STANDARD & POOR’S RECOMMENDATION 


Issues in normally recession-resistant industries 
or surrounded by special circumstances..... 
Yields up to 7.06%. Characterized by a high degree of stability in 


earnings and dividends. Price range from 11 to 87 . . . seven are selling 
under 40 . . . six are more than 25% below 1946 Highs. Diversified— 


seven different industries. 


The caption does not imply a forecast of a sharp business decline— 
but you may be interested in issues which have normally demon- 
strated a large degree of earnings stability. 


Market recovery on this group is about as sure as anything in the 
administration of investment funds can be, since it does not depend 
on re-establishment of earnings in a new business cycle. 


get this list plus the next 3 issues of Poor’s Investment 


‘] Mail $1 with this Ad and your name and address. You will 


Advisory Service. Offer open to new readers of this service only. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


A-705-172 
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BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter. 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed as 4 
service to Forpes readers. Address your 
request, by number, to: Subscriber Service 
Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N.Y. 


457. Rartroaps anp NatIonaL Scurry: 
Discussing industrial mobilization and plan. 
ning, a noted industrialist and ex-soldier re 
views the plight of the railways, emphasizes 
their indispensability to our present and 
future welfare and security. 


458. WHat Makes A Pant Fire-Sare?: 
Fact-filled booklet offering essential points 
for management to consider when planning 
or supervising plant fire-safety programs, 
Virtually a primer on the subject, it d 
with specific features of the overall problem 
and lays down the broad principles of ef 
fective prevention and protection. 


459. AnnuaL Report Toot Kir: Provides 
much basic data to help in the preparation 
of annual reports. Stresses the public rela- 
tions aspects of this important management 
tool, and gives constructive suggestions for 
making these reports more inviting, more 
readable, and thus more useful. 


460. How to Put Amr Mart to Work: 
Practical portfolio showing how to stream- 
line mailing procedures. Contains case his- 
tories revealing how other business men are 
using air mail to secure more orders, to 
speed up inquiries and collections. Includes 
an air mail route map and other valuable 
material. 


461. THe OuTLooKk ror Rayon: This is a 
thorough study of trends in the rayon in- 
dustry, with special emphasis on future de- 
mand and on the possibilities for early re- 
lief from current shortages. A timely survey, 
with provocative conclusions. 


462. TAXES AND THE Bupcet: Outlines a 
basic approach toward a program for pros 
perity in a free economy, with practical pro- 
posals on taxes and the budget as they relate 
to the maintenance of high-level production 
and employment, and to the stability essen- 
tial for such a goal. Explains the key princi- 
ples by which fundamental policies should 
be determined. 


463. Let’s Stay Free: Thought-provoking 
analysis by a well-known executive of some 
basic elements in our economy. Succinctly 
presents an enlightened point of view and 
provides some hitherto little noted informa- 
tion on a few of the problems, national and 
international, facing the people of this 
nation today. 


464. Prain TALK Asout Business TRAVEL: 
A factual study of the best way to get to the 
right place at the right time when you're 
business-beund. Shows how to integrate time, 
cost and efficiency factors to produce maxi- 
mum results and greatest personal benefits 
on every business trip. Comparative air-rail 
time and cost tables are featured. 
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ECURITY for our families and for ourselves 
is a goal all of us are striving to attain. 


If these were normal times, this one fact might 
fully account for the record volume of Equitable life 
insurance purchased last year. 


But the conditions under which we now live pro- 
vide additional reasons why so many thinking Amer- 
icans are investing more of their dollars in life insur- 
ance. Think for a moment in terms of yourself: 

You are living in a period of inflation—of high 
prices and high taxes. Never has the purchasing 
power of your dollar been less for most of the things 
you buy. What would happen if you put more of your 
spendable dollars in life insurance? 


With your very first premium you receive immedi- 
ate protection—a guarantee of security that can’t be 
obtained in any other way. Jt would take years of self- 
denial and saving to accumulate the amount of security 
that is provided at once through a life insurance policy. 


Moreover, the benefits which you or your family 
will receive from your policy will come, in all likeli- 
hood, at a time when the dollar has regained a more 
normal purchasing power. In this respect, life insur- 
ance paid for today is bargain protection for the future. 


EQUITABLE FAMILY GROWS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States—a non-profit institution operated solely in the 
interests of its policyholders and their beneficiaries— 
has been helping families build security since 1859. 


More people purchased more protection through Equit- 
able policies last year than ever before. New insurance 
issued amounted to $1,170,000,000. A total of 
$11,944,000,000 of insurance in force now safe- 
guards the Equitable family of policyholders. 

In line with this increase in protection, the re- 


sources of The Equitable Society increased $322,- 
400,000 to $4,505,000,000, a new high. : 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States is a 
mutual company incorporated under the laws of New York State. 


Benefit payments last year from policies that were 
called upon to fulfill the purposes for which they were 
purchased, amounted to $280,685,000. 


FIGHTING INFLATION 


Money used to purchase life insurance is non-infla- 
tionary, since premium payments represent funds di- 
verted from consumption into channels of investment, 
where they help to increase the nation’s industrial 
productivity. 

Inflation is the enemy of everyone. 


The primary source of inflation in this country is 
the excessive supply of money and credit in our com= 
mercial banking system, reflecting unsound national 
monetary policies. 

If we are to solve the inflation problem, we must 
first of all deal with this excessive supply of money 
in our banking system. 


It is useless to try to control prices through ration- 
ing, or through increased production, when the crea- 
tion of money in the form of bank credit goes on 
uncontrolled. /t is like fighting fire with one hand while 
the other hand pours on additional fuel. 

Inflation can be restrained at its primary source if 
enough of our citizens, motivated by self-interest and 
recognition of the need for preserving the economic 
strength of the nation, make their demand for sound 
monetary policies known to those who represent 
them in Congress. 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


[——— SEND FOR THIS FREE BROCHURE! -—— 4 


This is The Equitable Society’s annual 
report for 1947. If you are interested in 
receiving a copy, address your request to 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Name: 











Address: 





City and State: 





A copy of this report is being mailed to each 
Equitable policyholder. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


Investment Trusts Attractive 
By HARRY D. COMER 





“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 
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Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing . future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 







































Advance 
and 


Decline Trend 
Ratings on 
e 20 MINOR STOCK GROUPS 
e 20 RAILROAD STOCKS 
e 15 UTILITY STOCKS 


A valuable publication for stock 


traders, revised at frequent intervals. 


Copy of latest ratings Free 
Yearly Subscription $20 


BOWEN’S COMPARATIVE 
MARKET RATINGS 
Dep?. F-50 Greenville, S. C. 




















Your Dynamic Low-Priced Stock List 
plus 1948 Guticok for Stocks! 
plus 6 weeks’ bulletin trial 
Dlus investment instruction sheet 
plus bull market objective chart 
plus weekly stock movement chart 
all: for only $1.00, prepaid 


Cyclotron Square-Root Advisory Service 
Dept. F, 1412 Amsterdam, Covington 55, Kentucky 





FORBES—America’s Fast- 
est-Growing Business Ex- 
ecutive Publication 
38 
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As THE SECOND QUARTER opens, some tailed in thinly-margined accounts. Be- ct 
of the best “buys” for the objective sides, under present rules, listed stocks n 
of long-term capital. gains are listed cannot be purchased on less than 75% st 
stocks of investment trusts, particularly margin. / 
low-priced issues. Take General Public Service for il- h 
Typical stocks in this group are |ustration. It can be bought on New c 
available at prices well below their as- York Stock Exchange for about 21. n 
set values per share. Its net asset value, after allowing for n 


Their portfolios represent , diversi- 
fied holdings in many desirable Amer- 
ican industrials. This serves not only 
to spread the risk of the buyer, but 
also results in virtually guaranteeing 
that any big bull swing in stocks will 
carry these investment trust issues 
along. 

Moreover, due to their present low 
prices, and the added “leverage” pro- 
vided because of their junior position 
in the company’s capital structure, 
these stocks can be counted upon to 
magnify several times any percentage 
rise in the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age. 

For example, Blue Ridge common is 
now around 3 on New York Curb. Re- 
turn to the 1946 high of 65%, would 
mean a rise of 120% in value. That 
is about the size of move that can be 
expected if the Dow-Jones industrials 
return to their post-war high, yet such 
a rise in Dow would be only 25%. 

Buyers of low-priced investment 
trust stocks obtain the market benefits 
of margin accounts. 

Yet, they avoid most of the risks en- 


bank loans and preferred stocks, is i 
roughly $214 per share, or jist under i 
the stock price. However, the total 
portfolio value (net assets) of the com- 
pany is now about $4.3 millions, equiv- 
alent to over $6 per share on common. 

In liquidation, the common stock- 
holder would get only $214 per share. 
But as a stockholder in a going con- 
cern the buyer at 24% gets the poten- 
tial benefits resulting from $6 of work- 
ing assets, a leverage ratio of almost 
21%-to-l. 

Stated another way, this is very 
much like buying stocks on a 40% 
margin. 

Other attractive speculations in the 
investment trust field: Tri-Continental 
{about 514), American General (2), 
Equity Corp. (1%). 
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Some Stocks Near Bottom 
By JOSEPH D. 


- the foreign situation clears, the 
stock market should improve some- 
what during the second quarter of the 
year, but I do not believe the basis ex- 
ists for the start of a long, general bull 
market. 

There are a few stocks which have 
given evidence of being around the 
bottom (previously referred to) such 
as airplane manufacturers, movies, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In the airplane group, I think the 
best are United Aircraft, Boeing, Con- 
solidated Vultee, Lockheed,'Glenn Mar- 
tin. 
I prefer Loew’s in the movie group. 

There are signs of declining earn- 
ings in some industries, such as rub- 
ber tires and department stores. This 
condition is already substantially, but 
not completely, discounted by the 
stocks in these groups. 

The aggressive moves by Russia 
have featured the headlines during re- 
cent weeks. Whether the “war of 
nerves’ will become another , type, 
no one knows. The forthcoming Ital- 
ian elections, on April 18th, are very 
important. 

I dread contemplation of a new war, 
but, under prevailing circumstances, 
an investor would be foolish to ignore 
the possibilities. 

Incidentally, the steady advance of 
the “iron curtain” is a growing long- 
term threat to our foreign trade. The 
one real hope for prevention of war 
lies in a complete western Europe alli- 
ance, with Germany included this 
time. It appears that such an alliance 
might be effected. 

In letters from readers, two ques- 
tions are often asked: 

(1) What to buy in case of war? 

(2) When will the next bull market 
begin? 

There is not much sense, just now, 
in considering what to buy in case of 
war. The resultant shock and uncer- 
tainties would doubtless considerably 
disturb the investment markets and, be- 
fore making purchases, it would be 
best to wait until the market became 
adjusted to the new conditions. The 
stocks mentioned above, along with 
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Newport News Shipbuilding, should be 
better than most. At least they are 
well liquidated and are at low levels. 
War threats revive memories of excess 
profits taxes. 

As to the start of a new bull market, 
all one can do in that connection is to 
wait patiently and watch for the indi- 
cations. I hope this column can see the 
turn, as it did in 1942. Stocks gener- 
ally make their lows one group at a 
time. 

So far, the only group I feel sure 
has made its low is the airplane man- 
ufacturing. 

The movies are very likely around 
the bottom, at recent lows. 

Railroad equipments (American 
Steel Foundry, American Car & Foun- 
dry) are very low. Coppers should be 
within about 15% of bottom, at recent 
lows. Railroad stocks have acted well 
for some time. Pennsylvania has al- 
ready been mentioned, but others 
might likewise have reached buying 
levels, such as Northern Pacific, now 
around 19; Great Northern preferred, 
now around 38; and Southern Pacific 
in the middle 40s. 

Among developments I consider es- 
sential for a new bull market are the 
following: 

1, Definite signs of peace. 

2. Changes in the tax structure, such 
as lower income taxes for individuals 
and corporations; removal of double 
taxation on dividends; lower Capital 
Gains tax; commonsense removal of 
some of the stupid, strait-jacket regu- 
lations of the capital markets. (I think 
a Republican Administration would 
attend to these subjects.) 

3. Lower commodity prices. 

4. A return of confidence, which 
will permit the financing of new issues 
of common stocks. 

Politically, the tide is still running 
strongly for the Republicans. If 
elected, I believe a Republican adminis- 

tration will be more for America First 


than was the New Deal. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


“Exner? Acvice’ 
Shoule You Foliow ? 


There are more than 90 advisory 
services from which investors form 
their opinion on stocks. Whose ad- 
vice should YOU follow? : 

To get all these services, you'd 
have to pay $3,000 a year or more 
in subscriptions — then study, sift 
and reconcile their differences to 
get the RIGHT course for you to 
follow. Of course it isn’t practical! 
BUT—a new service digests the 
leading services for you... 


Subscribe TODAY to— 
INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS 


A new INVESTMENT ADVISORY DIGEST 


Reads, studies and combs the rec- 
ommendations of the leading serv- 
ices—boils them down to a simple, 
readable one-page report on exactly 
what these advisory services tell 
their clients. 

Tells you EVERY WEEK: 


e Which stocks they predict will move 
e What they say current market trend is 
e Which stocks advance or decline 3 to 

5 times faster than the general market 


INVESTMENT CONSENSUS digests 
the investment advisory field every 
week. Not ONE expert’s opinion— 
but a CONSENSUS rushed to you 
every Monday. To get this timely, 
helpful service every week send 
only— 

(1 $16. A YEAR (0 $2. 8 WEEKS 
52 consecutive Issues Introductory O 

($17.50 Air Mail) ($2.25 Air Mail) 


INVESTMENT CONSENSUS 
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Selling at $7 to $16 
Offering yields of 5-82% 


SPECIAL selection of 10 

sound low-priced stocks sell- 
ing from 7 to 16 is presented in 
a new study just prepared by 
UNITED. These stocks on the 
average are 58% under their 1946 
highs compared with only 21% 
for the Dow-Jones Industrials. 


Seven of these issues are regular dividend 
payers, yielding from 5—84%%. Because 
of their volatile nature, low-priced stocks 
such as these offer an opportunity for 
large percentage gains in a general stock 
market advance. e 
Yours With Month’s Trial 
We will send this Special Report & the 
weekly UNITED Bulletin Service for one 
full month to new readers for only $1. 


Send $1 for Report FM-70 NOW! 
UNITED BusINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass. 
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Operating Revenues . . . . . . . . « $ 119,140,955 : 
Operating Expenses . . . . . . . . + $ 96,767,098 « 
Operating Ratio (Expenses to Revenues). . . 81.22% i 
Taxes . <a OF aaa ea $ 9,988,044 . 
Income Available for Fixed Charges . $ 10,297,979 V 
Fixed Charges . trevesnae ? “Sie 2 
Times Fixed Charges Earned or ae 5.08 
Contingent Charges Including Capital Fund m 
and Sinking Funds . ws aa es « & See . 
Net Income (After Taxes and all Charges). . $ 2,918,617 a 
Tons of Revenue Freight Havled . . . . : 35,261,493 : 
Revenue TonMiles. . . . . . . . « « ° 8,067,131,168 i 
Average Revenue PerTonMile. . . ... $ 0117 ; 
oe” ee ee ee 2,223,972 a 
Passengers Carried One Miles. . . . . . 701,382,516 : 
Revenue Per Passenger Mile. . . . . . . $ 0223 ¢ 
Number of Employees. . . ...... 19,133 
Total Wages .. . oo « «© « § CASA 
Miles of Road Operated End of ¥ a ae a 4,152 














The 1947 Report has been distributed to Seaboard’s stock- 
holders and securityholders. A copy may be obtained by 
writing to: 





W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Va. 














SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPAN 
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FORECAST ] 


Experts Analyze 
Stock Market Outlook 


Hew leading investment concerns read 
the outlook for the stock market in 
general and for specific issues. 


Iannis, UpHam & Co.: People who like to 
buy into depressed groups ase iooking over 
issues in the electric equipment, rail equip- 
ment, airplane, airline, beet sugar, container 
and tobacco sections. All of these groups have 
in recent months been available at lowest 
ratios to the general market in the last 9 to 
]2 years. 


Orvis BrotHers & Co.: Notwithstanding 
the record earnings reported for 1947 and 
the favorable outlook for prospect of further 
earnings this year oil company issues for the 
most part are currently @elling at low price 
earnings ratio and provide attractive yields, 
based on indicated dividends which in some 
cases may be supplemented by additional 
extra payments. The following issues warrant 
consideration for both income and apprecia- 
tion: Continental Oil, Gulf Oil, Mid-Contin- 
ent Petrcleum, Ohio Oil, Phillips Petroleum, 
Pure Oil, Sinclair Oil, Skelly Oil, Socony- 
Vatuum, Standard of Calif., Standard of 
Ind., Standard of N. J., Sunray Oil, Texas 
Co., Union Oil of Calif. 


Paine, WeBer, Jackson & Curtis: Despite 
mounting evidences of market saturation for 
electrical semi-durable goods, the heavy elec- 
trical equipment outlook is generally favor- 
able. With a vast amount of public utility 
expansion uncompleted, as well as substan- 
tial modernization and expansion of other 
industrial facilities scheduled, manufacturers 
of heavy electrical equipment should ex- 
perience a satisfactory year both as to volume 
and margins. Where upgrading of stock 
commitments in the electrical equipment is 
contemplated, Westinghouse appears a logi- 
cal substitution. 


Spencer Trask & Co.: With stock prices 
today effectively penetrating the upper level 
of the recent trading range, the technical in- 
dications are, that the present advance should 
be extended. 


J. S, Bacue & Co.: The ability of the list 
to wade through the congestion range of the 
past five weeks strongly suggests the likeli- 
hood of a sizable extension of the movement. 
particularly if the character of news pro- 
vides favorable external stimuli . . . How 
long or sustained this new approach will be 
marketwise will naturally depend on the 
course of influential events. 


Bocarpus, Frost & Banninc: We do not 
expect for the immediate a stock market 
much different than that which we have wit- 
nessed in the recent past, pending clarifica- 
tion of the international situation, of our own 
political atmosphere and of the effect of the 
enactment of a Marshall Plan and tax cuts 
via Congress. Many uncertainties will con- 
front both the speculator and the investor. 
Such uncertainties will present opportunities 
which will be taken advantage of as the in- 














It’s Not | Too Late to PROFIT By 


O you know how to recognize the opportunities that 1948 presents? 


D 


year lie ahead? Let our Annual Forecast, a scientific study based on 
technical, economic, cyclical and psychological factors, lead you to profits. 


The market reaction of the past three months was anticipated by 
readers of our forecast because it states: “During January and February, 
reactions may prevail. These may be severe or mild and may extend 
into the month of ... ”. It discloses also a profit-producing period as 
well as a PERIOD OF POSSIBLE RADICAL CHANGES IN THE 
MARKET. 


EXAMINE THE RECORD 


In 1942, it called the turn. 
In 1943, it continued bullish. 
In 1944, “advancing forces pre- 


months followed by an advance 
to the. month of August, culminat- 
ing in sharp declines sometime 
between August and September. 


dominate.” In 1947, our chart showed a 
1945: “Cycles point to a bull market advance in January fol- 
market.” lowed by irregular declines, reach- 


In 1946, we published a chart 
with our Annual Forecast and 
this chart indicated a reaction 
would come during the spring 


ing bottom sometime between 
May and July, succeeded by. ire 
regular advances in the latter half 
of the year. 


NOW we are placed ini a crucial market position. Those who intend to 
make profitable decisions need to discover what tomorrow’s market will 
be, today. Our Annual Forecast is designed to help you do just that, 
BUT YOUR FINAL DECISION NECESSARILY MUST NOT BE 
BASED ON FORECASTS ALONE. Final judgment is secured by 
means of our unique study, namely: 


THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


An invaluable aid, based upon factual market studies. This index has 
tu date surpassed our highest hopes of market interpretation. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS _ 


It you have never tried this service before, send $10 for a 3-month Trial Service. This is a special 
vfier, good for a short time only. Send Now! With your trial subscription you will receive: 
(1) Our weekly bulletin containing information of the present signal of the S.I. and an outline of 
eur Stock Selector. (2) Booklet explaining the Sensitive Index. (3) Free Copy of our Annual Forecast. 


Guaranteed Satisfaction: If within 30 days after subscribing you are not 


pleased’ 
with this service, cancel it for full refund. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS FINANCIALSERVICE, Dept. F-50 
30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $10. I will take advantage of your special guarantee 
offer for new subscribers as explained above. 
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‘ dividual reads the signs. 
SAPRIL 1, 1948 
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Our 
ANNUAL FORECAST for 1948 | 


Are you aware that the MOST IMPORTANT movements of the 
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THOUGHTS 





-,.on the Business of Life 


Those who believe that we have 
reached the limit of business progress 
and employment opportunity in this 
country are like the farmer who had 
two windmills and pulled one down 
because he was afraid there was not 
enough wind for both. 

—Morris S. TREMAINE. 


Character is like the foundation to 
a house—it is below the surface. 
—Tue Winpow SEAt. 


You will become as small as your 
controlling desire; as great as your 
dominant aspiration—JAMES ALLEN. 


That can not be right for one which 
inflicts a wrong upon others; and that 
can not be justice for one which re- 
sults in an injustice against others. 

—Wws. J. H. BoetcKker. 


All worry is atheism, because it is a 
want of trust in God. 
—Mser. Futton J. SHEEN. 


Philosophy easily triumphs over 
past and future ills; but present ills 
triumph over philosophy. 

—RocHEFOUCAULD. 


Every kind of imitation speaks the 
person that imitates inferior to him 
whom he imitates, as the copy is to 
the original. —Sourtu. 


A man has generally the good or ill 
qualities which he attributes to man- 
kind. —SHENSTONE. 


Ignorance of all things is an evil 
neither terrible nor excessive, nor yet 
the greatest of all; but great cleverness 
and much learning, if they be accom- 
panied by a bad training, are a much 
greater misfortune. —PLaTo. 


The question “Who ought to be 
bess?” is like asking “Who ought to 
be tenor in the quartet?” Obviously, 
the man who can sing tenor. 

—HeEnry Foro. 
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The way of a superior man is three- 
fold: virtuous, he is free from anxie- 
ties; wise, he is free from perplexities; 
bold, he is free from fear. 

—ConFUuclius. 


Speculate not too much on the mys- 
teries of truth or providence. The 
effort to explain everything sometimes 
may endanger faith. Many things God 
reserves to himself, and many are re- 
served for the unfoldings of the future 
life. —Tryon Epwarps. 


The only time some people work 
like a horse is when the boss rides 
them. —GABRIEL HEATTER. 


It is years since I attempted to lay 
in a new stock of knowledge; what I 
have done is to make an effective shop 
window display of the goods that were 
already behind the counter. 

—JoHN KIERAN 


In the ordinary business of life, in 
dustry can do anything which genius 
can do, and very many things which 
it cannot. —Henry Warp BEECHER. 


If you would create something, you 
must be something. —GOETHE. 


An orator or an author is never 
successful till he has learned to make 
his words smaller than his ideas. 

—EMERSON. 


Don’t let the best you have ever 
done be the standard for the rest of 
your life. —Gustavus F. Swirt. 





A Text 


I love them that love me; 
and those that seek me early 
shall find me. 


—Proverss 8:17 


Sent in by M. E. Stauffer, Pasa 
dena, Calif. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 














A vacant mind invites dangerous in. 
mates, as a deserted mansion tempty 
wandering outcasts to enter and take 
up their abode in its desolate apart., 
ments. —HILLurp, 


Most men take least notice of what 
is plain, as if that were of no use; but 
puzzle their thoughts, and lose them. 
selves in those vast depths and abysees 
which no human understanding cap 
fathom. —SHERLOCK, 


Thoughts, even more than overt acts, 
reveal character. —W.S. PLUMER 


The man who threatens the world is 
always ridiculous; for the world caa 
easily go on without him, and, in a 
short time, will cease to miss him. 

—Jounson, 


Great merit, or great failings, will 
make you respected or despised; but 
trifles, little attentions, mere nothings, 
either done or neglected, will make 
you either liked or disliked in the gen- 
eral run of the world. 

Gemmell 


Everyone wishes to have truth on ‘iis 
side, but it is not everyone that sin- 
cerely wishes to be on the side of 
truth. —WHATELY. 


Nature and wisdom always say the 
same. —JUVENAL. 


Neutrality, as a lasting principle, is 
an evidence of weakness.—KossuTH. 


The great difference between the 
real statesman and the pretender is, 
that the one sees into the future, while 
the other regards only the present; 
the one lives by the day, and acts on 
expedience; the other acts on enduring 
principles and for immortality. 

—BUuRKE. 


Courage is not the absence of fear. 
. it is the mastery of it. 
—Joun BonneELL. 


I never could believe that Providence 
had sent a few men into the world, 
ready booted and spurred to ride, and 
millions ready saddled and bridled to 
be ridden. —RicHarD RuMBOLD. 


* 
In response to many requests from readers 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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MANY READY-BUILT, 
READY-TO-OCCUPY 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


A few minutes with this latest re- 
vised edition of the Plantfinder 
may well save hours of time—and 
money, too—for industrial execu- 
tives, or proprietors of smaller 
businesses who face plant reloca- 
tion or expansion problems. 

This new, condensed edition de- 
scribes many good, usable, strategi- 
cally-located properties available 
for you to bid on now. It includes 
buildings suitable to nearly any kind 


of general manufacturing, special- 


This New Plant Finder 


may solve your problem, too! 










purpose plants, warehousing 
space, production and processing 
equipment—all types and sizes of 
facilities, from coast to coast and 
border to border. Some of these 
may exactly suit your require- 
ments or be easily and economi- 


cally adaptable to your needs. 


x 










Send for a copy of the Plant- 
finder today—to the address be- 
low, on your company letterhead, 
please. Consider the advantages 
of the properties it describes. 
Then phone, write or wire our 
nearest Field Office for further 


information. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


ROOM 1402 “’I’’ BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Field Offices: Atlanta * 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Chicago ° 
New York 


Cincinnati ° 
Philadelphia 


Denver °* Grand Prairie, Texas 


San Francisco Seattle 
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THIS SYMBOL MEANS... 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


TT 


The International Truck provides the right truck for every job. It is 
the only complete line builf\.It specializes into more than 1,000 types 
of trucks, with gross weight ranging from 4,400 to 90,000 pounds. 


Newest giant of power and pull in the earthmoving field, the 18-ton, 
180-horsepower International TD-24 Diesel Crawler—to speed up Amer- 
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A quarter of a century ago, an engineer's idea . . . today, a reality: a group of five 
all-purpose tractors with matched machines for every size farm, every crop and soil 
condition. That’s the Farmall System! Above: Farmall C with TOUCH-CONTROL. 
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ica’s road building and heavy construction projects. 


Two International Harvester Freezers—4 and 11 cu. ft. sizes— 
bring the year-around, at-hand convenience of frozen foods to 
large and small families alike. And see the new 1H household 
refrigerator. 





Good listening! James Melton on “Harvest of Stars.’ 
Wednesday night, CBS Network. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


_180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





